


—— Our Birthday —* \ 


With this issue The Northwestern Miller 
celebrates the 85th anniversary of its found- 
ing in 1873. The cover picture is symbolic of 
the close association maintained with the 
grain, flour and breadstuffs industries over that 
long period of years. 


= * 
Carroll K. Michener, distinguished staff mem- 
ber, managing editor and editor for forty of 
those years, has come from the retirement he 
entered last year to write a guest editorial 
commemorating the anniversary. 


* 
A Picture Story of the Past and Present 





Appears on Pages 18 and 19 











Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 















Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 









The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International von 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





Bakery Proved’ ® 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 





Atkinson 
delivers it! 








BINS FOR TESTING. Only a mill with big storage capacity can spare bins 
for test purposes only. Before sacking or bulk loading, Atkinson flour 
gets complete tests. IT’S BIN CHECKED*—and it’s uniform. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... 





MINNEAPOLIS 
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CROP REPORT—A record winter wheat crop of 1,069 million 
bushels is forecast by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


FLOUR PRODUCTION—U:S. wheat flour production in the calen- 
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Steep Increase in Haitian Flour Duty 
Seen as Protective Aid for New Mill 


WASHINGTON — The govern- Haiti at the time of the imposit 
ment of Haiti has increased the of the increased duty May 22, or pre- 
duty on imported flour from $5.46 v.ously licensed for import 
per 200-Ib. bag to $13.65, according To Protect New Mill 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service : : 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- FAS declares that the d was 
ture. The new duty, applicable to = !™P0S t the new I to protect 
all bread-making flour, is 2!, ‘the interests of the recently-com- 
times the old rate, and is one of Piet | niu Haiti. Completed 
the highest in the world. ist September, the plant has suf 

fered sé " S i has been 

The old rate continues in effect f nat erat There has been 
special flours, including spaghetti cons le ppos to the erec- 
macaroni and cake flours, and for tion of the mill and the attempted 


small quantities of flour en 1 HAITIAN DUTY 
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Export Outlook for Wheat 
Indicates Decline in Sales 


As U.S. Sees Disposal Snarls 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Wheat and 
flour exports from the U.S. for the 
coming crop year may not exceed 
million bushels, according to 
an estimate made by a top gov- 
ernment expert in the export field. 
This information was, in part, sup- 
ported by week-end conversations 
with private trade sources. They 
agree with the official that the 
prime factor indicating a cutback 
in U.S. wheat exports is the excel- 
lent condition of the Western Eur- 
opean crop. Supplies, it is expected, 


275 


will be abundant in that area. 

Even with the possible acceleration 
of ex ts under Public Law 480, it 
s unlike that the demand from 
Europe will be on the scale of forme: 


timate, it must be stressed 


based primarily on current condi- 


tions and could be subject to shart 
change if the international politica 
atmosphere alters materially. One 
upset could stem from any failure 
in the supply of North African wheat 
to Eur pe 


The gov 
ivailable this 


ernment official, in mal 
outloc k rep rt t 





Mill suggests that in the coming 
fiscal year—July 1, 1958, to June 3¢ 

1959 U.S. will have hard jot 
findir rkets for anything like the 
quantity of wheat which ‘ 





ivailat 
uthor 
enacts 


inothe 


izatl 


I 


as part the $1.5 billion 
m if and when Congress 
extel I PL 480 for 


Indian Situation 


A case in point is the information 
coming Indi news sources, 
predictiz a 700,000 ton grant of 

iins to India this year, subject to 
ipp! al hers August 

Officials I the Foreig Agricul- 
t ul Se ice of USDA s that they 
n é ne egotiation stage an ex- 
port prog for India under present 
fiscal year funds of that amount of 

The makeup would be 500,000 

“ t; 100,000 ns corn, and 
00,000 tons grain sorghums. But ap- 
| Val st ed before the 
leadling June 30 this year. Other- 
V's h ibility of the funds will 
nd 

This sit S an index of the 

fTic th t U.S. finds itself up 

s i PL 480 program 
ible for the sale of agri- 
cultur pluses ad. It also 
ids s to the official feeling 
I w be an uphill road to dis- 
surpluses abr i in the new 
| 

Need Seen as Urgent 

f the situat is un- 


EXPORT 


OUTLOOK 





May Flour Production Shows Small Drop from April 


U.S. wheat flour production in May reported by the Bureau of the Census 
totaled 19,268,912 sacks, while output for Ap nd lrop of 114,088 sacks, 
averaged 917,567 sacks a day for th also .f below t flicial production 
21 working days, as estimated by The figu 1,383,000 sacks reported for 
Northwestern Miller's research de- May, 1957. May da utput of 917,- 
partment. Production dropped slight- 67, | trast, is estimated at 35,- 
ly from April and May of 1957, both ~ 67 the census bureau's 
of which had 22 working days. Dail) figure of 882,000 sacks April and 
output rose, however, over each of 36,567 over tl ial figure of 881,- 
the previous comparable months. Th 0 Ss s May, 1957. The increase 
Miller estimate of flour production is nounts to 4 parisons 
derived from reports submitted by Of t f major production areas 
mills in principal production centers COV i by The liller survey, two 
and regions which account for ap- howed eases for May when com- 
proximately 75% of the total US pared w \pl d thi declines 
output. May production of 19,268,912 In ses were in the Northwest, an 
sacks represents a decrease of 125,- whi covers Minneapolis and 
O88 sacks, or .6%, from the official thn«¢ terior N hwest, 2,909,440 
production figure of 19,394,000 sacks KS red with 2,792,091; and 
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the North Pacific coast, 1,406,328 
compared with 1,379,158. Declines 
we the Southwest 5,366,063 
sacks against 5,487,273 in April; Buf- 
fal 2,192,350 sacks compared with 
2.262.453: and the central states and 
Southeast region, 2,375,545 compared 
With 2,423,516. Of the five m 

areas, three showed May, 1958, gains 
OV May 1957. These were the 
Nor ves the central States ind 
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i the North Pacific 


13,140 sacks more; 

s i Southeast, up 38,- 
North Pacific coast, 

ks ve May, 1957. De- 
May, 1957, were in the 


509,737 ind Buf- 


139,450 sacks. Computa- 
flour production ap- 

, Tr M r as part of 
St for readers 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for May, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern 


75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output 


represent 100° of production at those 


Minneapolis 
Inter Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interi Southwest 
SOUTHWEST 


BUFFALO 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIViC COAST 


TOTALS 
Adjust 


U.s. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 


Bur of Census reported 19,394,00 
Bureau of Census reported 19,383,00' 
May-April difference 125,088 6 
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May-April daily difference 35,567 
May 1958-May 1957 diffe } 
1955 


rence JD 


Month of May 1957 diife 


points 


Miller 
Figures for Buffalo, 


are 
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5,366.06 


believed to 
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$03,213 
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,192,350 


375,54 
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406,328 


.249,726 


, 268,91 
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917,567 
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account for approximately 


Kansas City and Minneapolis 


AY May 

1958 1957 
129 472 904 400 
862.619 1,991,900 
2,792,091 2,896,300 
1.13] s 1.212.400 
}. 355. 5¢ 1 663.400 
5,487,273 5,875,800 
2,262,453 2,331,800 
2,423,516 2,337,400 
1,379,158 1,298,800 
14,344,491 14,740,100 


’ 74.1 


19,950,613 19,892,200 


906,846 904,200 

i for April 1958 

4 laily) for May 1957 
f days in May 1958—21 
Avs \pril 1958—22 

M 1957—22 
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Editorials 


The Men and the Tradition 


By Carroll K. Michener, Editor-Emeritus 


OOKING backward in time is not commonly 
r recommended to our go-getting youth of to- 
day, whose coaches and governors are much more 
likely to bridle them with blinders and to command 
“eyes front” upon the sternly 
competitive highways which are 
believed to lead to all desirable 
social and economic goals. Yet 
there are some even among 
these who would grant a virtue 
in looking backward, if only to 
see where we are or to indulge 
idle curiosity as to what man- 
ner of men they were whose 
footsteps have led us to the 
place where we now stride for- 
ward. Lord Macaulay more 
broadly understood this when 
he said: “A people which takes 
no pride in noble achievements of remote ances- 
tors will never achieve anything worthy to be re- 
membered by remote descendants.” 





Carroll K. Michener 


Doubtless, too, Macaulay was familiar, 
as some of us today are not, with the Apoc- 
ryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus, in which 
there is a long eulogy of the men of Israel, 
beginning: “Let us now praise famous men, 
and our fathers that begat us.” 


Let us, indeed, praise famous men, and for a 
moment take our eyes off the dazzling highways 
that lead into the future, in order to study some 
of the guideposts along that other great dimen- 
sion of time, the past. At this point, quite likely, 
dedicated forward-lookers will scornfully part 
company with us, convinced that only “new” 
ideas are good and that new men as well as new 
ideas must replace the old. The parting will be 
grievous to the writer of these lines, for he is 
an Emeritus (or likes to think of himself as such) 
and is of the tod much disdained past from which 
the forward-lookers turn. His mild retort is again 
from Holy Writ: in Ecclesiastes (not, of course, 
to be confused with Ecclesiasticus, though there 
is a relationship of philosophy). There it is writ- 
ten: “The thing that has been, it is that which 
shall be, and that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new thing under 
the sun.” A little farther on the Preacher of this 
wisdom reiterates: “Is there anything whereof it 
may be said, See, this is new? It hath been al- 
ready of. old time, which was before us.” 


But why, in this place, such an exhibition 
of ecclesiastical philosophies? The answer 
is ready. It is occasioned by The North- 
western Miller’s 85th birthday anniversary. 
The Emeritus does not cry “About face!” to 
the journal’s forward marchers, but he re- 
gards their pilgrimage as the continuation 
of a march begun long ago, and recognizes 
the guideposts of the future as no other than 
the guideposts of the past. He conceives of 
that future as only an extension of the past 


—a complete and sovereign unity of the two 
great dimensions of time. 


The vigorous (and there is no harm in saying 
brilliant) young men who now carry the banners 
of The Northwestern Miller down the long corri- 
dors of time need not be admonished to look back 
upon the past. They are native there, and “to the 
manner born,” for they have absorbed the Miller 
tradition. Few of them were acquainted with 
William C. Edgar, the greatest of the editors, but 
they knew him nonetheless. He shaped their lives 
and work in ways both known and unknown to 
them. They have inherited his spirit of boldness, 
his editorial competence and independence, and 
much of his genius for innovation, Above all, they 
seem to have been permanently inoculated, as 
were their more recent predecessors—with his 
flair for artful ornamentation, for immaculate 
presentation of the printed word, for correct and 
sophisticated use of good English, for purposeful 
and militantly-phrased opinion. To Edgar's associ- 
ate and successor, Robert E. Sterling, they largely 
owe that sense of participation in the industries 
served by them which has made The Northwestern 
Miller respected and influential as_ industry's 
advocate. Both as editor and as salesman of 
advertising, Mr. Sterling’s aim was always to be, 
as he expressed it, “on the same side of the desk” 
as the readers and customers with whom he came 
in contact. Upon the same principle and practice 
rests the continuing confidence of patrons of The 
Northwestern Miller in the men of today’s Miller 
staff. Reverting once more to Ecclesiastes, we 
read: “One generation passeth away and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth forever.” 
For our present purpose the last phrase might 
thus be re-written: “But the guiding philosophy 

the esprit de corps—remains, incorruptible and 
unchanged.” 


There were other guiding spirits, the im- 
print of whose personalities is indelible in 
the lives and behavior of their associates 
and successors—Beatty, Nichols, Hahn, 
Raikes, Wiggin, Werner, Quackenbush, 
Bailey, Yantis, to name but a few of those 
who are no more, yet are held in vivid 
remembrance. These men and their work 
live on not only in the recollection of staff 
members who knew them, but in the aware- 
ness of younger men who know them only 
as part of a tale that is told, a testament 
that does not cease to animate and inspire. 


In the fullness of his years, having passed the 
biblical boundary of three score and ten, it was 
grievous to the Emeritus to leave the precincts 
of these men, present and past, but he asks nothing 
better than to be filed among the traditions. 
There would be rich compensation in such con- 
text, he thinks, for from that immortal gallery 
would always be seen the larger, total tradition 
eternally marching on, bannering the continuing 
progress of The Northwestern Miller and guaran- 
teeing its immortality. 
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Bulk Storage 
Station Being 


Built by Rodney 


KANSAS CITY — Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has started con- 
struction of a modern bulk flour sta- 
tion near Washington, D.C., to serve 
several major bakery customers. 
Clearing of the land began over the 
past week end. The new station is 
expected to start operations on Oct. 1 
and is planned so that its initial capa- 
city may be doubled. 

The bulk unit, which is the only 
such facility presently planned by 
Rodney, is located 15 miles north of 
the White House on a tract of land 
adjoining a federal forest preserve. It 
is served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and has access to major 
highways serving the Baltimore- 
Washington area. 

The bulk station will incorporate 
all the latest features in flour han- 
dling and sanitation. Pneumatic con- 
veying equipment will be used and 
machinery will include sifters and En- 
toleters. The building, of modern 
architecture, will be of concrete and 
brick construction. Bulk bins are 
steel and of special vertical design de- 
veloped by the Rodney engineering 
staff which is supervising the con- 
struction of the plant. 

Flour will be shipped to the Wash- 
ington bulk station by airslide cars. 
Bulk trucks operating exclusively 
from the station will service bakery 
customers in the Washington-Balti- 
more area. All flour will be sifted be- 
fore loading into bins and Entoletered 
before loading into trucks. 





Slow, Steady Boom 


From Seaway Forecast 


ERIE, PA.—The Council of Lake 
Erie Ports has been warned against 
“expecting any immediate boom” in 
trade on the Great Lakes at the start 
of St. Lawrence Seaway operations 
“It will be slow but steady,” said 
Arthur B. Johnson, Great Lakes op- 
erations manager for the W. R. Grade 
Line, Inc. “Over a long period of 
time the seaway will provide a great 
stimulus.” 

Mr. Johnson said his firm expects 
to get “enough cargo out of the Great 
Lakes area in 1959 to pay for the ex- 
tended service it contemplates.” He 
said the seaway “‘is a tool every traf- 
fic manager should have in his tool 
shed.” 

Buffalo’s loss in grain trade due to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, will be 
“15% or less,” John A. Ulinski, 
executive director of the Niagara 
Frontier Port Authority, declared 
He spoke after Montreal port spokes- 
men predicted that city will benefit 
by ocean-draft grain ships bypassing 
Buffalo to ply the seaway all the 
way to Montreal. Mr. Ulinski, how- 
ever, said the loss will be minimized 
by Buffalo’s “tremendous” milling 
potential. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN REPORT RELEASED 


WINNIPEG—The annual report on 
the grain trade of Canada for the 
1956-57 crop year has been released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Containing 114 pages, it provides de- 
tailed statistics on such subjects as 
acreages, yields and production, in- 
spections, elevator receipts and ship- 
ments, rail and lake shipments, sup- 
plies, exports and prices. 





STRICKEN AREAS 
OFFERED FOODS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has offered sur- 
plus foods and prompt credit to vic- 
tims of tornadoes in Kansas and 
floods in Indiana, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced. The food distribution divi- 
sion of USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, acting through its area 
offices covering these states, has au- 
thorized the distributing agencies in 
these states to use all foods that they 
have on hand to help relieve the dis- 
tress of victims of the disasters. In 
operation of the direct distribution 
program, USDA gives top priority in 
use of all available foods to aid per- 
sons who are victims of such disas- 
ters as these, Mr. Benson said. Foods 
from USDA's surplus stocks are al- 
ready in warehouses in the Kansas 
and Indiana areas, as part of the reg- 
ular operation of the program to 
make use of surpluses which USDA 
has acquired. 





Ambrose McCarthy’s 


Condition Improved 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ambrose Mc- 
Carthy, Minneapolis representative of 
the multiwall bag division of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., is report- 
ed to be in improved condition at 
Northwestern Hospital here following 
surgery June 4. The peritonitis in- 
fection, which was the basis for the 
surgery, has been overcome, a com- 
pany associate said June 17. How- 
ever, Mr. McCarthy is expected to be 
incapacitated for some time, during 
a slow and long recovery. No visitors 
are permitted as yet. 
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Record Winter Wheat Crop 
Of 1,069 Million Bu. 
Forecast by USDA 


WASHINGTON A record winter 
wheat crop is at hand with production 
estimated at 1,069 million bushels, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports in its crop production report 
for June 1. All wheat production is 
forecast at 1,271 million bushels. A 
crop of this size would be more than 
a third larger than the 1957 produc- 
tion of 947 million bushels and 14% 
more than average 

The prospective winter wheat crop 
is the largest of record and sharply 
above 1957, but production of spring 
wheat in 1958 is expected to be 16°‘ 
smaller than the 1957 crop. A total 
spring wheat crop of 202 million 
bushels is indicated by conditions pre- 
vailing on June 1. The 1957 crop to- 
taled 240 million bushels which was 
23°% below the 1956 crop of 263 mil- 
lion bushels and 24% below the aver- 
age of 267 million bushels 

The record winter wheat crop fore- 
cast of 1,069 million bushels is an 


increase of 59 million from the May 
1 forecast and compares with 707 
million bushels produced in 1957 and 
the average of 850 million bushels 


Increases from May 1 occurring 
largely in Colorado, Kansas, Oklaho 
ma, Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois and 
most south Atlantic and south cen- 
tral states more than offset decreas- 
es in several north central and west- 
ern states 
Record Indicated Yield 
The indicated yield at 25.4 bu 

acre for harvest is the highest of rec- 





19.6 Million Lb. Flour Ordered 
By USDA for Export Donation 


WASHINGTON— A total of 19,673,800 Ib. flour and 4,495,500 Ib. yellow 


degermed cornmeal processed from 


Commodity Credit Corp.-owned whea 


+ 


and corn for export donation was ordered by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture June 13. Of the flour total, 11,354,500 Ib. are all-purpose flour, 7,293,10' 
lb. bread flour and 1,026,200 lb. whole wheat flour. The flour and cornmeal! must 


be ready for shipment ex mill July 10. Details of the orders are appends 


t} 


FLOUR 
P essing 
Bag size charge 
Company— Milling point Quantity b 00 ib 
Abilene Flour Mills Co Abilene, Kansas 2,000,000 00 $0.12* 
500,000 00 5 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 320,000 00 03° 
280, 000+ 10 305 
40, 000+ 00 03° 
240 000% 00 10 98 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita, Kansas 2,000,000 ) 
474,500 00 05 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Beardstown, | 00,000 00 10/10 08 
Denver 026, 2003 00 39 
Hays, Kansas 300, 000% 0 38 
700 000% 10 38 
Claflin, Kansas 71,000 10 3 
628,300 30 3 
200,700 100 0s 
Omaha 000,000 0 3 
405,800 00 os* 
594,200 100 05 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas, Texas 1,500, 000% 10 37 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 300, 000+ 0 28 
300, 000% 0 3 
300 000+ 0 34 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co Clifton, Texas 155, 100% 10 36 
Graham, Texas 240, 000% 0 36 
Denton, Texas 240 000+ 0 36 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co Whitewater, Kansas 300,000 0 39 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co Inman, Kansas 250,000 0 36 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Newton, Kingman or Winfield, Kansas 500,000 00 
General Mills, Inc Buffalo 748, 000* 00 10/10 s 
Kansas City 400 000 0 4 
EI Reno, Okla 460,000 00 0 
Credit. *Bread. Whole wheat 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size charge 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 00 Ib 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee, Wis 410,900 00 $0.72° 
589,100 00 20/5 54° 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 818,600 5 76 
977,000 00 1.24* 
1,099, 900 100 20/5 os* 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 600 000 100 1.24* 


*Credit 


ord, being significantly ibove the 
1957 yield of 22.4 bu. and sharply 
above the average f 189 bu Yield 


prospects are unilormly good to ex- 
cellent throughout the winter wheat 
producing area All states expect 
ibove average vields except Wiscon- 


> 


sin, Mississippi and Louisiana. Rec- 


ord yields are expected in Texas, Ok- 


lahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
Ohio, New Jerse y nd Ge gia. Sever- 
il additional states expect near rec- 
ord or record equaling yields 

Wheat piants er much ol the 
southern and central plains area have 
made lush, succulent growth causing 
unusually heavy ! sture require- 
ments Moisture Vas enerally ide- 
quate in all areas except for a short- 
ige during most f May nan are 
extending from Montana eastwar 
through Michigan. However, much of 
this area received beneficial rains 
durit late May and ¢ y June that 
temporaruy re isture 
deficiency. The threat of loss from 

dgin Ss much ! e serious than 
usual but loss w yuite ht up to 


June 1 except it ed areas 


rit 
SOUTNe!I pial 


Prospects Continue Climb 


Kansas producti I pects 
tinued to climb durir M si 
) urs lequate 
stu s 1 y spects t 
: s Al M 
I west s ente 


CROP REPORT 





B. L. Willmore 


NEW APPOINTMENT —Bert L 
Willmore was elected assistant secre- 
tary of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Willmore is head of the 
economics section of the company’s 
general sales department, St. Louis 
Before joining Bemis in 1946, Mr. 
Willmore was affiliated with the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Prior to 
this position, he was associated with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
ics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
In 1951 he served as consultant to 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Mr 
Willmore is a native of Rexburg, 
Idaho, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 











NSPECTING the wheat for tomorrow’s bread 
| nd for the day after tomorrow and for many, 
mor was the task of the millers and 
kers of America June 13. The occasion was the 
wheat field demonstration of the Kansas 
Improvement Assn. held at Kansas State 


t rows 


me 


lege, Manhattan, Kansas. It was the 14th of 


weatherman cooperated by producing a 
bright sunshine interspersed between 

ning tornadoes the previous day and rain- 

n the following. Over the years, the field day 
ners have been lucky in their selection of dry 
tes in the month that normally brings the mois- 
peak of the year in Kansas. Rainouts have 


The millers and the bakers were advised by 
rganizers to wear sport shirts and good advice 
is for the day was hot—touching 90°. Glorious 

the shirts, examples of sartorial, colorful 
ignificence. Had there been a prize for the most 
gnificent, two hot contenders would have been 
rles W. Pence, president of the Wheat Im- 
ement Association, resplendent in many shades 
brown, and Lyle P. Carmony, Sterwin Chemi- 
s, Inc., in birds’ egg blue-checked . . . could it 
been chiffon? 
a s 2 
An informal discussion of the problems and 


ins for the future of Kansas wheat improvement 
rk took place at a meeting in the Muehlebach 


Hotel on the afternoon of June 12. Mr. Pence 
lined to a representative gathering the progress 
1as been made in better wheat variety pro- 

7 & @ 
In the evening of the same day, the Kansas 
rs hosted a dinner for those coming to the 
eld day. Arrangements for the affair were in 
hands of Richard G. Myers, Rodney Milling 
ind special remark was made of the excel- 
if the cuisine. The arrangements were 
nooth and appeared effortless—but those experi- 
i in the organization of such affairs know 

well the hard work put in by Mr. Myers. 

e - * 
A colorful touch was added to the occasion 
the garb of the waiters. The dinner was held 


the Muehlebach’s Colonial Room and the at- 
ndants were dressed as Beefeaters or Yeoman 
the Guard, call them what you will. The only 
ng wrong with the costume was the headdress, 
r all the waiters, except one, wore hats that no 
elf-respecting Beefeater would dare adopt. But 
the odd man out was not out at all for he wore 
he only correct headgear in the room. The Miller’s 
dvertising sales manager, Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 
miliar with the Tower of London during his 
England—as a visitor and not 
prisoner in the Bloody Tower, we hope— 
ngratulated the waiter on his sartorial perfec- 
tion. To which the waiter replied: “I came late 
nd had to take the last hat—I thought I was 
ng short-changed.” 


rmy service in 
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Roger F. Blessing, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and T. G. McDonald, American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, are shown with Ar- 
thur D. Weber, dean of agriculture at Kansas 
State (center). 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, director of the flour 
and feed milling department at Kansas State, ex- 
amines the model of the new flour mill with Prof. 
Eugene Farrell of K-State. 








Refreshing themselves on the return trip are Ira 
Elsham, Cargill, Inc., Kansas City; Horace John- 
ston, Simonds-Shields-Theis, Kansas City, and John 
Tatam, International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


* 


Story by Martin E. Newell and 
George E. Swarbreck 





* 





Shown in the arena at Kansas State College fol- 
lowing the Wheat Field Day speaking program are 
Dr. James A. McCain, president of Kansas State, 
and Dr. Max Myers, administrator-elect of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, USDA. 





John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, relaxes after the Manhattan field day with 
Charles Swain, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 





One of the several card games during the trip to 
Manhattan found Henry L. Sumpter, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, teamed with Lin 
L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


* 


Pictures by Thomas E. Letch and 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr. 
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Steve Vesecky, vice president in charge of pur- 
chases for Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries 
Inc., Dallas, had an opportunity to visit with his 
two sons, John and Fen, who are students 
Kansas State College. They attended 
Thursday evening. The three Veseckys are the 
sole owners and proprietors of the Eleven-Foot 
Pole Corp., which produces 11-ft. poles for touch- 
ing things that you would not touch with a 10-ft 
pole. These gadgets, made in the Vesecky wood 
working shop at home, have produced m 
laughs, if no profit 





The millers and bakers traveled to Manhattar 
Friday morning on a special Union Pacific 
from Kansas City. Coffee and rolls we 


» . ’ . — *n route and much-: reciated liquid 
W. H. Hagenmeyer, International Milling Co., De- At the display of the Kansas Wheat Commission ' ute and much-appreciated liq 
on the return journey. Arrangemer 


troit, is proud of his gin hand; A. R. Toole, Purity are, left to right, W. W. Graber, Pretty Prairie, 

Baking Co., Decatur, Ill, and Vernon J. Debo, Re- Kansas, administrator of the commission, and Carl in the expert hands of Mr. Myers 

search Products Co., Kansas City, agree. Allam, assistant administrator. journey for Union Pacific was Ha 
general traffic agent, who chalked 
successive trip in that capacity f 
He proved to be a genial maitre d 


The special train was met a 
depot by members of the city’s cl 
merce who drove the guests t 
city fathers’ private cars I 
L. D. Compton, Larabee Flour Mil 
liam H. Bowman, Acme-Evans C 
guests climbed into one car 
the railroad depot. They sat wa 
for quite some time until son 


notice a parking ticket under th 


The car had been illegally pa 
days 


Left to right are Walter Cochren, Wallace & Tier- William H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
nan, Kansas City; James Bartels, Commerce Trust lis, talks with W. I. Boone, president of the Kansas 
Co., Kansas City, and Jack K. Vanier, Weber Flour’ Farm Bureau, Eureka, before one of the exhibits 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. featured during the field day. 


Among those who made the t 
mental wheat plots at K-State were 
if West Baking Co., Indianapolis 
who lent a pleasant touch of fer 
the caravan through the wheat 
to the meeting from Colorad 
some time following the recent 
board of governors of the Ameri 
at Colorado Springs. Mr. West's 
West, and Orvel Pettit, producti 
the West firm, were present 
Kansas City and went 
cial train 


The meeting in the 
by Dr. James A. McCain, pr 
Also on the platform were Dean 
of the college and Willis Kelly 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 
‘ & college. President McCain stress: 
- , ;, . es * maintained between the collegé 
The trip to Manhattan found George O’Connell, James Sturrock of Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, ing and baking 
Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., New looks as if he is playing the old shell game with 
York, chatting with Bruce Cruzen, Pillsbury Mills, Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
Inc., Minneapolis. president of the Millers National Federation. Dr. Harold E. Jon 
& Service, described the 
Claude C. Cunningham who 
the college’s distinguished ser- 
vice award. Dr. Jones said tha 
in the 55 years since his gradu 
ation from Kansas State 
cultural College, Mr 
ham has built a record ! 
contributions to agriculture 
an agricultural state 
Graber, secretary of 
Wheat Commission 
on the activities of his orgar 
zation in finding new uses 
wheat and its products, in exp 
id in the improvement 
and interestin 
iim of his organiz 
B. J. Greer and Harvey J. Patterson of Pillsbury Charles W. Pence, president of the Kansas Wheat U.S. Department of 
Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis join the coffee-and-roll Improvement Assn., is shown at the left above case ol 
line on the way to Manhattan. On the right is P. with Glenn Beck, director of the experiment sta- = into a post that was closely ass 
H. Baum, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. tion at Kansas State College. S (Turn to FIELD DAY 
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LD and new crop pressures were 
O liberally mixed in flour mar- 
cets ross the country in the seven- 

period ending June 16. Old crop 

supplies were almost non-ex- 
grinding, while the new 

i winter wheat harvest, though 

n scope, had not yet yielded 





us quantities expected 

Buyers reacted to the unsettled sit- 

rdingly, tightening their 

ses to even more of a price- 

f-shipment basis than in previ- 

is weeks. Millers, for their part, de- 

press for new crop flour 

es without adequate information 

t yield, protein content and over- 

lity. The end result was an- 

week of watching and waiting 

s the Southwest harvest spread 
gh Kansa 

It is unlikely that either buyers or 

rs will move from the sidelines 


billion-bushe] wheat crop 
irefully determined as to 
juality and a price basis can be es- 
blished. This could require another 
two or three weeks, depending on 
ither, the speed of the harvest, and 


inclination of growers to relin- 
juish their wheat. All of these fac- 
rs caused considerable concern last 





veek. Rainfall in some areas of the 
; I factor wielding the 
held up the crucial 
ireas, but was un- 
to halt its spread in others. 
hough wheat was piling up in 
pen in some places for lack of 
storage, farmers were reluctant to 
sell with free market prices so dis- 
ivantageously below government 
els. The net result, in many 
nstances, was that new wheat was 
red into storage while mills and 


‘rain buyers struggled along and 

tried to scrape up wheat from old 

crop supplies already depleted. 
Flour bookings suffered as a con- 


sequence. Sales by mills in the South- 
st for the week averaged 35% of 
e-day milling capacity, while in the 
states they amounted to bare- 
5 to 60% of capacity, and 33% 
the spring wheat mills area. 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week were 97% of five-day mill- 
ng capacity, compared with 95% the 
previous week and 101% a year ago 
There was a slight upturn in pro- 
duction in the Southwest, and a sharp 
rise at Buffalo. The increase at Buf- 
falo was due primarily to one large 
mill stepping up production to seven 
days to forestall internal difficulties. 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales were strictly fill-in the past 
veek, and scarce on that basis. Prices 


r bakery types dropped 7¢ for the 
week, the first decline in several 
eeks. Running time ranged from 4 


5 days for most mills, although 
lajor concern was out of pro- 
ion for part of the period due 
int repairs. Shipping directions 
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Shortage of Old Crop Wheat 
Keeps Flour Prices Steady 
While Harvest Gains Speed 








on spring wheat bakery types were 
barely fair. The whole spring wheat 
mills area market picture is in the 
shadow of the turbulent new crop 
situation in the Southwest. Although 
some users of spring wheat bakery 
flours have supplies for barely an- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the lerger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











other 30 days, buyers are hesitant 
about committing themselves until 
the picture farther south is clarified, 
and the impact of the new hard win- 
ter wheat crop is actually felt in this 
area. 

Family flour was under the same 
influence, and sales were almost nil. 
Clears also moved extremely slowly, 
with little change in either price or 
demand from the same dull situation 
which has prevailed for several weeks. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 33% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 36% 
the previous week and 49% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 86% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 90% 
a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 84% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
104% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 88% 


of capacity, compared with 106% the 
previous week and 107% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 87% of capacity, com- 
pared with 105% the previous week 
and 99% a year ago. 

Quotations June 13, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $6.12@ 
6.22, spring short patent $6.22@6.32, 
spring high gluten $6.42@6.52, first 
clear $5.27@5.47, whole wheat $6.12 
@6.22; family flour $6.65@7.35. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Bakers were filling in 
nearby needs with small orders priced 
on the date of shipment this week. 
Otherwise, the flour markets of the 
Southwest were dormant. Sales av- 
eraged 35% of capacity for hard win- 
ter wheat mills, compared with 38% 
in the previous week and 13% a year 
ago. Export and government buying 
accounted for only a small portion of 
the total although, at the week end, 
additional acceptances on government 
flour were received. 

Flour buying is largely on a p.d.s. 
basis and by the end of this week 
will no doubt be even more that way. 
As bakeries run out of bookings they 
are buying only for immediate needs 
to be in a position to take advantage 
of lowered prices expected when new 
crop wheat is flowing in large quanti- 
ties. Just when large scale bookings 
might develop, of course, depends on 
when millers feel they have enough 
information about what the new 
crop will be like—its protein content, 
baking qualities, moisture and price. 

Bakery type flour prices are at the 
same level as the previous week. Ru- 
mors of a few new crop offerings 
have been heard, but bakers are not 
inclined to book supplies until they 
are sure the bottom has been reached. 

The same is true for family flour. 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Light Receipts, Steady Mill Grind 


Keep Durum, Semolina Prices Firm 


IGHT wheat receipts and a good 
run of shipping directions for 
semolina kept prices steady in the 
seven-day period ending June 16. 
There were some strong indications 
that the current week could well be 
the final period for heavy drawing 
on old bookings before macaroni man- 
ufacturers in general close down for 
their two-week plant holiday. 

A good majority of manufacturers 
of semolina products plan to close 
June 30, with reopenings scheduled on 
or about July 14. With supplies in 
some areas at rock bottom, replen- 
ishment is expected soon. 

Meanwhile, with durum receipts at 
Minneapolis last week totaling only 
150 cars, mills found their operations 
hard pressed to obtain enough wheat 
to fulfill day-to-day commitments. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 123% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 112% the 
previous week and 102% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 13 were as fol- 
lows: 





Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.45@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.44@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.42@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of milis reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Whly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 8-15 157,500 193,419 123 
Previous week 157,500 175,050 112 
Year ago 156,500 158,873 102 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-June 14, 1958 ... 8,540,216 
July 1, 1956-June 15, 1957 ... 7,490,722 


June 17, 1958 


Millfeed Demand 
Improves, Prices 
Display Strength 


ILLFEED demand and prices 

were noticeably improved in 
the seven-day period ending June 16, 
following several weeks of softness. 
Prices were $1 to $3 stronger in the 
spring wheat mills area due to a 
sharp drop in production at several 
major centers. Good demand from 
mixers in the Southwest kept prices 
steady to 50¢ higher. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
45,401 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,926 tons 
in the previous week and 43,672 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices locally 
rose $1 to $2 last week as the result 
of slightly improved demand from the 
country trade for sacked feeds and 
the scarcity of supplies. The call was 
reportedly better for middlings than 
for bran. The shutdown of one large 
mill part of the week, and the lack 
of millfeed offerings, kept the rest of 
the market firm. Quotations June 13: 
Bran $32.50@34, standard midds. $34 
@ 35.50, flour midds. $34.50@43, red 
dog $42@50 

Kansas City: Improved demand 
from several sections of the feed 
buying trade helped to keep millfeed 
prices strong this week, even after 
fading of a mill strike threat that 
would have curtailed production con- 
siderably. The chief item was a 
strong buying interest from mixed 
feed manufacturers, particularly evi- 
dent in strong shorts and bulk mid- 
dlings’ prices. Mill door demand from 
truckers was also good. Quotations 
June 16, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$30@30.75, shorts $38@38.75, sacked; 
bran $25@25.75, middlings $30.25@ 
31, shorts $34@34.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week, with 
offerings adequate. Bran advanced 
25¢ and shorts $2. Quotations June 
13, basis Kansas City: Bran $30.25@ 
30.75, shorts $38.25 @ 38.75. 

Hutchinson: Broad interest was 
manifest in millfeed and restricted 
output was wholly inadequate to 
meet the demand. Bran edged for- 
ward only slightly, but shorts were 
$2 above the preceding week’s top. 
Quotations June 13, Kansas City: 
Bran $30@30.75, gray shorts $38@ 
38.75. 

Oklahoma City: Fair sales with 
adequate supplies were _ reported. 
Prices closed 25¢ up on bran and 
$2.25 higher on shorts. Quotations 
June 13, straight cars: Bran $32.75@ 
33.75, millrun $36.88@37.88, shorts 
$41@42. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 

Ft. Worth: The tight millfeed situ- 
ation eased somewhat last week. Of- 
ferings of bran were sufficient for 
the moderate demand, but offerings 
of shorts were still light and demand 
good. Quotations June 13, burlaps: 
Bran $38.50, gray shorts $46, deliver- 
ed Texas common points; 50¢ lower 
on bran and $1 lower on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
firm in the central states during the 
week ending June 16. Buying perked 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Light New Crop Offerings 
Keep Wheat Prices Strong 


W HEAT futures prices con- 
tinued to rise throughout the 
seven-day period ending June 16, due 
to a set of weather and price factors 
which tended to delay marketing of 
badly needed supplies in some areas 
and diverted them into storage in 
others. Meenwhile, harvesting of one 
of the largest winter wheat crops 
of record spread over the Southwest 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 16 were: Chicago—July $1 85% 
@%, September $1.88, December 
$1.93% @%, March $1.96%, May 
$1.93%2; Kansas City — July $1.81%, 
September $1.84%, December $1.89, 
March $1.91%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.13%, September $2.04, December 
$2.05. 

The extremely bearish outlook for 
the Southwest winter wheat crop, 
which worked new crop futures 
steadily downward all spring, has 
now become at least a temporary 
handicap to the orderly marketing 
of newly harvested wheat. The basic 
July future at Chicago and Kansas 
City is currently 20 to 2l¢ under 
government support prices. As a re- 
sult, less than 25% of the new har- 
vest is presently being offered for 
free market use, with the major por- 
tion going under loan 

Added to the pressure of short 
free market supplies are the crucial 
needs of mills and exporters—now 
out of old crop supplies—to meet 
current commitments for grinding 
and overseas sales. With many bak- 
ers and other users drawing close to 
the bottom of available bookings, the 
withdrawal of new wheat into loan 
programs only served to aggravate 
the situation. As a result, futures at 
Chicago and Kansas City rose 2¢ 
for the week. The tightness is expect- 
ed to persist until the new wheat 
fills available storage facilities and 
is forced onto the market 

The temporary government sup- 
port program whereby wheat stored 
on the ground may be entered un- 
der loan at 80% of the inside stor- 
age rate only served to keep the 
situation tight. 

Another source of strong prices 
particularly in the central states, was 
the delay in harvesting caused by 
heavy rainfall and the consequent 
damage to crops, especially from 
lodging. Some trade sources also 
credited the congressional delay in 
extending the Public Law 480 export 
program with creating market un- 
certainty and additional price pres- 
sure 

Export sales for the week were 
very slow. The only significant news 
stemmed from the announcement that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
plans to give India 18.5 million bush- 
els of wheat, and to consider giving 
that country more in the fall, pos- 
sibly as much as 100 million bushels 

Springs Advance 

Springs advanced 1¢ at Minneapo- 
lis. Receipts of wheat, at 817 cars, 
were smaller and demand from vari- 
ous commercial buyers was good 
Duluth arrivals amounted to only 671 
cars. The basis at Minneapolis was up 
2¢ from a week ago, but July wheat 
was down 1¢, to erase part of the in- 
crease in premiums. The average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 14.31%, compared with 
14.25% last year at this time 

At the close on June 13, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No, 1 northern 
spring through 12% protein, traded 


at 27@30¢ over the Minneapolis July 
price; 13% protein 28@3l¢ over; 14% 
protein 29@32¢ over; 15% protein 30 
a33¢ over; 16% protein 31@36¢ 
over; 17% protein 33@40¢ over the 
July. July wheat closed on June 13 
at $2.14. Light arrivals and a pros- 
pective crop of only 16 million bushels 
bolstered the durum wheat market 
and prices were firm throughout the 
period. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 13 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 2.4146 @2.44% 
12% Protein 2.41 '2@2.44\% 
13% Protein 2.424 @2.45 
14% Protein 2.434 @2.46' 
15% Protein 2.44\/6 @2.47%a 
16% Protein 2.45/44 @2.50'4 
17% Protein 2.47/46 @2.54% 

Protein premiums for over 17% Ic each 
4% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘7 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Premiums Shrink 

Although cash wheat premiums at 
Kansas City shrank sharply in the 
past week, better milling types gave 
ground slowly. Mill demand for wheat 
was sustained by new flour bookings 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis. Af- 
ter holding unchanged most of last 
week, there was a 59¢ break record- 
ed on June 16, which put the premium 
basis down 8 to 15¢ in total compared 
with a week ago. Expectations of 
heavier arrivals of new wheat in the 
next few days were somewhat curbed 
by week end rainfall and a weather 
forecast for considerable thunder- 
shower activity over the Southwest 
this week. If it materializes, the bad 
weather could mean a further tem- 
porary halt in the cash premium slide 
since a substantial number of bakers 
will soon have to come into the mar- 
ket for stop-gap supplies of flour 

The tempo of new wheat arrivals 
at Kansas City stepped up this week, 
but most of the early receipts have 
been on old contracts and have had 
little effect on the market as yet. Of 
130 cars received June 16, only 14 
were for sale. There were much heav- 
ier arrivals in southern markets, Wi- 
chita receiving 994 cars on June 16 

The threat of harvest - delaying 
rains, however, has sustained prices 

Closing premiums on June 16 were 
12¢ over the July option for ordinary 
wheat, 15@27¢ over for 12 protein, 


16@32¢ over for 12.50% protein, 18 
@39¢ over for 13%, 19@41¢ over for 
13.50%, and 20@43¢ over for 14° 


The July option showed a net gain 
of 2¢ during the week and closed at 
$1.81% bu 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 13 
is shown in the accompanying table 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.00 @2.39 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 99 @2.38 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 97 @2.36 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 95 @2.34 
No Red 97 @!.99 
No. 2 Red 96 @!.98 
No. 3 Red 94 @1.97 
No. 4 Red 92 @!1.95 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling June 16 at 
$2.16@2.18 rail basis, $1.98 truck ba- 
sis, delivered Houston. Mill demand 
for carlots was slow, with most new 


wheat going under loan 


Prices Steady 
Wheat prices for prompt shipment 
held steady in the Pacific Northwest 
last week due to light offerings. De- 
mand was also limited. More interest 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
e Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output of all 
mills the U.S. expressed in percentages 











June 8-15 "Previous June 9-16. June 11-18, June 12-19 
958 week 957 956 1955 
Northwest 595,893 721,844 660,430 675.422 606,956 
Southwest 1,255,527 692,551 253,404 210,358 1,204,418 
Buffale 553,663 498,768 640,02 458.745 536,240 
Ce 4 Southeast 523,363 553,983 580,450 503,319 494,359 
North Pacific Coast 353,324 362,829 294,489 298,327 260,036 
Totals 3,281,770 3,229,975 3,428,794 3,146.17 3,102,009 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 75 75 
Estimated tot U.S. production 4,440,825 4,370,737 
Accumulated total this month 8,811,562 4,370,737 
Revised 


Crop year flour production 





























—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July 
June 8-15, Previous June 9-16, June 8, June 12-19, June IS June 16, 
958 week 957 956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 87 05 99 0 8S 35,075,803 34,121,417 
Southwest 96 84 95 93 92 64,848 559 66,134,851 
Buffalo < 02 35 97 3 27,207,214 27,378,030 
Cent Ss. & 89 94 02 88 74 27,393,042 26,978,992 
No f Coast 09 112 83 84 75 5,797,016 15,105,186 
Tot 97 95 0 93 9 170,321,634 69,718,476 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %e ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 8 94,165 84 June 8-I5 2 750 246,286 87 
Previous week 239,41 04 Previous week 2 750 210,843 75 
Yea g 200,980 85 Year ago 287,500 265,27 92 
Two yee g 206,3 87 Two years ago 279,850 252,135 91 
Five-ve 85 Five-year average 91 
Ten-y 82 Ten-year average 90 
Re d 
. a 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principa nterior m s n nnes 2 nclud . . 2 : . 
nq Duluth. St. Paul. North Dakota. Montana City (including Wichita and Salina) 
and * 5-day week Flour % ac- 
S-d k Flour °, . capacity output tivity 
a ike ale .seen eae 020,950 1,009,241 98 
cape . outpu vity -4 a 
Previous week 020,980 "861,708 86 
Ju 8-15 456,900 401,728 88 Year ago 032,500 988,133 9% 
Pre week 456.900 *482 433 06 Two years ago 021,350 958,223 94 
Yea g 430,500 459,450 07 Five-year average 93 
Tw e 39 454 500 420,982 93 Ten-year average 90 
F ve-ye erage 82 *Revised 
ien-ye erage 
*Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mills n Illinois Ohio Michigan Wisconsin 
Pr pal mills on the North Pacific Coast ndiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
. . - poe oe Virgin Georgia and eastern Missour 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior —s 9 , “ ti " 
Washington Mills o-Gey week our re ae 
output tivity 
523,363 89 
*553 943 94 
Ju 580,450 102 
Pre 503,319 88 
Ye 77 
Tw 70 
Five 
Ten-y 
*Re 
Flour % ac 
output tivity 
June 5 553,663 4 
Pre Previous week 487.500 498.768 02 
Year Year ago 475,000 640,02! 35 
Twe Two years ago 475,000 458 745 97 
Five Five-year average 105 
Te Ten-year average 103 
“ ‘ shown in new crop, with Ci . . S ti 
. g shown in new crop, wit) Cincinnati Section, 
white wheat for July priced from = s 
$1.94 to $1.96. Movement of old crop AACC, Gives Gift 
out i the « int! was slow. New ex- Mill 
kines were limited to 70.000 For K-State Mi 
tons W reat out of CCC st s warsewayar 4 or 
waest ou payer eens CINCINNATI, OHIO—A gift « 
fo! pa , Ked . June shipment $100 to be used toward replacing the 
CCC ffered and sold white wheat facilities of the Kansas State College 
+} , n-king nN? yram +) ; . } 
amen -.e - Ki - Pail! Department of Flour and Feed Mill- 
= the haste of } f shir ; * 
" . Peg pice ng Industries lost in the fire last 
‘rop conditions are go« The ath- : . 
petite stm tl e good r paigpiranape August has been made by the Cincin 
r was hot in the country last week “ 
' : nati Section of the American Associa- 
with usual June thundershowers in- ae = ; 
terpersed with the heat. Ample mois- 0" of Cereal ¢ hemists. The resolu- 
ture is in the soil, with June weather tion adopted by the section to accom- 
f le to crop growth pany the grant noted that gift is “a 
‘ S THE STAFF OF LIFE —— gesture of g i will and interest, and 
NEW ELEVATOR GOING UP as an indication of esteem in which 
y > depnartmen sc held } rereal 
ALGONA, IOWA—A new Algona the department is held by cereal 
: a *~hamict thy rh t th ~yintr ana 
Grain Co., Inc., elevator is under con- chemists throughout this country and 
struction here. It will have 17 bins abroad.” 
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1957 Calendar Year Offtake 
Of Wheat Flour Shows Gain 
Of 3.9% Over Previous Year 


Total U.S. wheat flour produc- 
tion in calendar year 1957 amount- 
ed to 238.9 million sacks, a total 
of 9 million sacks, or 3.9% above 
ealendar year 1956, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Production 
in 1957 was at 86.6% of total annual 
capacity. 


The official census tabulation bears 
ut the prediction made earlier this 
year by The Northwestern Miller 
that 1957 would be the best produc- 
tion year for U.S. millers since 1948. 
The official 1957 offtake of 238.9 mil- 


lion sacks is just .5% less than The 





Carl F. Allen 
Takes Position 


With Bay State 


WINONA, MINN.—Carl F. Allen 
has been appointed general sales and 
“e representative for Bay State 


servic 
Milling Co., Winona, in eastern Penn- 
ylvania and other selected areas, 


svlvar 
Paul B. Miner, vice president, has an- 
nounced 

Mr. Allen has had many years of 
experience in the milling and baking 
field. For the past three years he was 
bakery research technical director for 
a large milling company and was re- 
sponsible for quality control, re- 
search and field technical service for 
this firm throughout the U.S 

Previous to this Mr. Allen repre- 
sented Standard Brands, Inc., in tech- 
nical service in the New England 
area. He was also in technical service 
and sales work for many years prior 
to that period 

Mr. Allen is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bakers Club of Chicago 
and is a graduate of Dunwoody In- 
stitute. He makes his home at Haver- 


town, Pa. 
Bay State operates mills at Winona 
and Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Carl F. Allen 


Miller’s 1957 calendar year estimate 
which appeared Jan. 21, 1958, page 3. 
This estimate was prepared from Bu- 
reau of the Census figures for Janu- 
ary through November and The Mill- 
er’s estimate for December. 

The census report also shows that 
548.5 million bushels of wheat were 
ground in 1957, and that offal pro- 
duction for the year totaled 4,584.- 
000 tons. 

Production of rye flour in 1957 
amounted to 2,073,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 2,185,000 sacks in 1956. 
Rye grindings amounted to 4,724,000 
bushels. 

The Bureau of the Census tabula- 
tions represent total production of all 
commercial flour mills in the U.S 
About 97% of the totals were report- 
ed monthly during calendar years 
1957 and 1956 by 282 mills having 
a daily capacity of 401 sacks or more, 
and the balance estimated. The esti- 
mated portion is based on a survey 
of smaller mills in 1950. The U.S. 
total capacity figure is an average, 
taking into account mills which were 
dismantled during the year, and in- 
cludes a few idle mills for which no 
information indicating activity is 
available. 


MILLER 


Theodore A. Gaden 


CIRCULATION MANAGER — Theo- 
dore A. Gaden has been named cir- 
culation manager for The Miller 
Publishing Co., Milton B. KihIstrum, 
president, has announced. He will be 
in charge of circulation for the seven 
Miller business publications: The 
Northwestern Miller, Milling Produc- 
tion, The American’ Baker, The 
Northwestern Miller Almanack, Feed- 
stuffs, Croplife and Farm Store Mer- 
chandising. Mr. Gaden previously was 
subscription manager for the Gulf 
Publishing Co., Houston, Texas. 





MNF Session With Rail Heads May 
Lead to Lower Flour Freight Rates 


CHICAGO —A very good chance 
that the recently lowered railroad 
freight rates on wheat will be ex- 
tended to include flour is predicted 
by Herman Steen, executive vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, as the result of a 
meeting of flour milling representa- 
tives and railroad officials at the 
Union League Club June 12. 

After a thorough discussion of the 
discriminatory effects of the rate 
situation on the historical “milling in 
transit” privileges of the flour mill- 
ing industry, the railroad officials 
promised to docket the matter for 
immediate consideration in the South- 
western Conference. These officials 
indicated they expected no opposition 
and, if this proves the case, it is 
hoped the lower rates on flour can 
be made effective with a minimum 
of delay. 


The reduced railroad freight rates 
on wheat were put into effect several 
months ago to counteract increasing 
competition of trucks. Railroad of- 
ficials claimed they have not been 
fully aware of the effects such action 
would have on rail movement of flour. 

Representatives of the milling in- 
dustry present at the meeting were 
Elmer W. Reed, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, chairman of the 
transportation committee, MNF; Don 
A. Stevens, vice president, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. D. Zum- 
walt, vice president, Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, and D. H. Wilson, 
executive vice president, Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, president of 
MNF. 

In addition to above milling com- 
pany executives, the following indus- 
try traffic specialists were present: 
W. T. McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; F. F. Flinchbaugh, In- 


ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and J. R. Staley, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Steen and Casper Mast, 
secretary-treasurer, represented 
MNF. 

Frank J. Conrad, vice president, 
Rock Island railroad, was chairman 
of the railroad committee represent- 
ing eight railroads. Other railroads 
represented were: Burlington, Frisco, 
K. C. Southern, M-K and T Railroad, 
Missouri Pacific, Santa Fe, and South- 
ern Pacific. 

Discussion was mainly on what 
happens to the rail traffic in flour 
when wheat is given a lower rate 
than the finished product. The “mill- 
ing in transit” privileges which have 
been an important facet of the inland 
fiour milling industry for many years 
became all fouled up, it was pointed 
out by the milling representatives. A 
continuation of the discriminatory 
rates on wheat would in time threat- 
en the very life of inland mills and 
result in a shift of milling plants 
from the interior to the seacoast, 
they explained 

Dozens of cases since last fall of 
flour mills having been unfairly pen- 
alized by the truck-inspired railroad 
freight rates on wheat were cited to 
the railroad officials. 

The sympathetic attitude of the 
railroad group was hailed as a vic- 
tory for the flour milling industry in 
its efforts to obtain equal rates for 
flour with wheat. 


——BREAD 


GRAIN FIRM CHARTERED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS Tasco Grain 
Co., Inc., Tasco, has been granted a 
charter as a general grain merchan- 
dising business. Frank J. McBride, 
Salina, has been named _ resident 
agent. Capitalization of $100,000 was 
authorized. 


S THE STAFF F LIFE _ 
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HAITIAN DUTY 


(Continued from page 3) 





shooting of the mill manager recently 
was reported as being an expression 
of local antipathy. 

Previously, all of the country’s 
flour requirements were supplied by 
the U.S. and Canada. Exports by both 
countries during the five-year period 
ended June, 1957, averaged 1,735,000 
bu. in grain equivalent annually— 
79% from the U.S. and 21% from 
Canada. 

It is expected that the new mill 
will provide virtually all of Haiti's 
flour requirements. However, the gov- 
ernment reserves the right to grant 
import licenses for flour at the old 
duty rate whenever the mill cannot 
meet domestic needs 

To compensate for loss in revenue 
from imported flour, the government 
has imposed an excise tax, or sales 
tax, on the flour produced domesti- 
cally for local consumption. This tax, 
payable by the mill before its prod- 
uct leaves the plant, is fixed at $7.26 
per 200-lb. bag for first-grade flour 
and $7.12 bag for second-grade flour 
These rates amount to about the 
same as the old import duty on flour 
plus certain other charges formerly 
levied on imported flour. 

To qualify as first-grade flour, the 
mill’s product must meet specified 
standards for ash and protein con- 
tent. These are: Ash 046% with a 
tolerance usual in the milling indus- 
try, plus or minus 0.02%, and at least 
72% extraction; protein, 13% with a 
tolerance usual in the milling indus- 
try, plus or minus 0.2%. Flour not 
meeting these standards will be sec- 
ond-grade. 

Selling Prices 

The government has allocated to 
the new mill the entire wheat quota 
granted by the International Wheat 
Agreement and has authorized the 
importation of the wheat free of 
duty. The country’s current IWA 
quota is 2,205,000 bu. annually. The 
mill in turn agrees to sell its product 
f.o.b. the mill for not more than 
$20.70 per 200-lb. bag for first-grade 
flour and $16.70 bag for second-grade 
flour. These basic selling prices may 
be revised at the end of a 3-year 
period, or earlier, if warranted by 
changes in the price of wheat, ocean 
freight costs, and the amount of the 
sales tax 

Meanwhile, local observers report 
that the mill and its environs have 
the appearance of an armed camp. 
A high steel fence surrounds the 
property and between 10 and 20 
soldiers are on guard, day and night. 
The situation has been described as 
“emotional” and politically danger- 
ous, with fears that incidents may 
occur. It appears that the local in- 
habitants are not unaware of the 
dangers to their bread supply as a 
result of their government granting 
what is virtually a monopoly in the 
supply of flour to one organization. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


Allen Allensworth, 
Market Reporter, Dies 


CHICAGO Allen P. Allensworth, 
former Argentine correspondent for 
The Northwestern Miller, died June 
10 following a heart attack. He was 
73 years old. In recent years Mr. 
Allensworth had conducted a flaxseed 
market news letter for the linseed oil 
trade. He was well l:nown in that 
branch of the grain marketing in- 
dustry. Funeral services were held 
June 13. 
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Which is cake flour? Bread flour? Patent? 
Clear? Bakers don’t have to hire memory 
experts when you protect and identify 
your flour in quality Bemis Multiwalls 
... With the sharpest and brightest brand 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ow lets see... 


whuclh one. 


Is the CAKE flour 7 





printing you’ll find on any multiwalls. 
Also, Bemis Multiwalls can provide you 
with rough outside and smooth inside sur- 
faces for safer stacking and faster, cleaner 
emptying. And Bemis service is tops. 
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asses the extension of Public Law 


this money in exports of agricul- 
tur surpluses for payment, even In 


Capital Comment 


By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON—Even if Congress ably will not exceed 275 million 
bushels. 

From another agency quarter 
comes the forecast that at the end 
of the corn crop year, Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of corn held un- 
der loan program default will amount 
to better than 1.6 billion bushels, 
and their current outlook for the 
corn production, weather permitting, 

s was a comment made by a_ is that there can be a 3.4 billion 

vernment official last week bushel crop this year even on the 
specifically pointed up his ex- reduced acreage for that crop. 
ition with the observation that These U.S. Department of Agricul- 
at and wheat flour exports from _ ture officials are now expressing the 
U.S. this coming fiscal year prob- view that there will be about 300 


with its financial authorization 
$1.5 billion for the coming fiscal 
July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959), 
government wil] have a tough 
ind sources wherein to spend 





on currencies 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &: ous: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour-—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





{Ml od geltle Me) Mm Aol!) ame Lo) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 
Staff of Litr’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Ta alite ME Gelatte ls 
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million bushels of corn which will 
be on farms outside the loan cov- 
erage at the end of this crop year. 
The estimate is based on the last 
loan commitment report for May 15, 
1958, showing a total commitment 
of 320 million bushels in loan and 
purchase agreement positions. The 
USDA officials predict that 90% of 
this grain will go by default to CCC 
on Aug. 1, 1958. 

They cite this mounting backlog 
of the corn surplus and note that 
it may not be much longer that 
the CCC can restrain from moving 
corn into the market from _ its 
stocks. It should be noted that these 
government men are not policy mak- 
ers, but that their opinions do go 
into the “policy-making stew.” 

They also advanced the view that 
they do not see how the corn mar- 
ket price can be maintained in face 
of mounting supplies unless there 
is a big weather shock to the corn 
market this summer. So far all 
weather conditions are reported as 
excellent. 

The pig crop report due from the 
USDA June 20 should cast a long 
shadow of doubt on estimates of corn 
disappearance, and give some con- 
firmation to a growing theory within 
USDA economic circles. 

That theory is that the old corn- 
hog ratio guide has lost its charm 
among the Corn Belt hog farmers 
For two successive pig crop reports 
where a most favorable corn-hog 
ratio has existed, the swine farmers 
have discarded that guidepost and 
appear to be making independent de- 
cisions. 

It is the unexpressed but inti- 
mated belief among some USDA live- 
stock economists that the corn-hog 
ratio is giving way to a newer con- 
cept which has caused swine produc- 
ers to maintain on hand at their 
farms an adequate supply of free 
market corn wherein they can make 
their own decisions as to the output 
of swine for market without a back- 
ward glance at the corn-hog ratio. 

This concept is produced in part, 
perhaps, by the breakdown of the 
corn acreage allotment program and 
the low loan levels used by the pres- 
ent administration, attributed to the 
initiative of Marvin McLain, assis- 
tant secretary of agriculture. 

This may be construed as a con- 
dition wherein the Corn Belt farm- 
er may have within his own hands 
a method of price stability for hog 
prices without any regard for the 
major commodity markets. 

USDA livestock economists are 
now forecasting that hog prices will 
not break substantially this fall 
They expect a $3.50@4 drop from 
the high levels for butcher hogs, but 
they do not sense a sharp drop such 
as occurred in the fall of 1956. 

This general outlook adds up to 
some strange aspects for the future. 
Surpluses are mounting and the con- 
gressional escape valve of PL 480 
seems to be losing its value if the 
top experts are correct in their judg- 
ments of the next crop year export 
potentials. 

Even foreign nations now produc- 
ing substantial crops at home are 
less infatuated with PL 480 now, 
except wherein they can move in 
substantial amounts of off-shore com- 
modities to jar their domestic pro- 
ducers loose from deliveries of grains 
at time of local harvest. 

The over-all situation may sug- 
gest, weather permitting, that the 
U.S. farm economy is heading into 
another era of even greater surpluses, 
with distribution materially altered, 
not through USDA determinations, 
but largely through farmer initiative 
within USDA policies. 
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It suggests a period of price sta- 
bility wherein USDA, under the sub- 
sidy-in-kind program, will become a 
residual supplier of grains. But, to 
the confusion of the commodity mar- 
kets, the farm move may decline to 
a trickle. Commodity markets may 
become the detached thermometer, 
without any real relationship to sup- 
ply or demand, if the present trend 
is maintained. 

The tide of the future, if farm- 
ers’ intentions on swine are an index, 
may rest in a constant holding of 
surplus grains at USDA levels, and 
another subordinate holding of grains 
at the farm level. 

The low loan program is little 
more than an incentive for the ex- 
pansion of farm holdings of feed 
grains. It may be the touchstone 
of a new era of farm policy. 


Wheat Loans 


The Ezra Taft Benson administra- 
tion operating staff has adopted a 
political device first introduced by 
Charles F. Brannan, former secretary 
of agriculture, for the fourth time as 
they gave authority for loans on 
wheat stored on the ground at time 
of harvest. 

This authority, announced this 
week, will make it possible in areas 
approved by state ASC committees 
to grant loan approval of eligible 
wheat for temporary loan advances 
at 80% of the local county parity 
price for wheat, with the qualification 
that it must be lodged in permanent 
storage within 90 days thereafter. 

It is an interesting observation that 
in areas where wheat can be success- 
fully stored on the ground, such as 
the dust bowl, much of the wheat is 
grown outside acreage allotments. It 
is therefore ineligible for loan cover- 
age, and consequently will not be 
covered by the emergency loan pro- 
gram. 

——- BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE 
. 
Stanley Hill Heads 
° 
Kentucky Millers 

LEXINGTON, KY Stanley Hill 
Germantown Milling Co., was elected 
president of the Kentucky Millers 
Assn. during a meeting of the organ- 
ization at Lexington. Ray Scott, Au- 
burn Mills, was named vice president 
Charles B. Long, Climax Roller Mills 
Shelbyville, is secretary-treasurer 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 39, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Here is a view of the new 60 ton flour mill of Lance Hermanos, Mexican mill- 
ing concern. Pictured, left to right, are Manuel Lance, Fermin Lance and 
Fernando Lance, members of the Mexican milling family. Fermin Lance is the 
father of Manuel Lance and the uncle of Fernando Lance. 


Mexican Firm Modernizes Facilities 


Lance Hermanos, Mexican flour from an old mill of the firm at San 
milling firm, has remodeled one of its Antonio Abad. Last year Buhler in- 
mills which has a daily capacity for stalled an entirely new 60 ton flour 


grinding 100 metric tons wheat mill for Lance Hermanos at. the ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 








Buhler Brothers, milling engineers of Avenida Inguaran. This pneumatic 
Uzwil, Switzerland, carried out the mill is a two-floor pneumatic lay-out MILLERS OF 
remodeling work, installing pneuma-_ in which all the machines that need e HEAT d RYE * 


tic conveying in the cleaning house attendance are on one floor. In 1948- 
and mill and new plansifters and 19 Lance Hermanos built a large bis- 
purifiers of the three-layer type in cuit and a paste-goods factory which FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
the mill. The roller mills were taken employs 700 persons 


























35.5 MILLION LB. RELIEF FLOUR | Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
REQUESTED FOR DOMESTIC USE Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 35,530,300 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 28,075,800 Ib. corn- 
meal for domestic donation. The flour will consist of 28,675,800 Ib. all-purpose . 
flour, 4,424,500 Ib. bread flour and 3,030,000 Ib. whole wheat. The cornmeal E xX te e p t 1 oO n al B a k eS r Vy F ] O u r S 
is to be regular or degermed. Offers to process the flour and cornmeal are due : 


not later than 4 p.m. (EDT) Monday, June 16, for acceptance not later than NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA- SAFE 


midnight Thursday, June 26. Since Jan. 1, nearly 12 million bushels of CCC- 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











owned wheat have been scheduled for processing into 524,710,300 Ib. flour THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
and 6.7 million bushels of CCC-owned corn for processing into 222,865,450 Ib. ABILENE, KANSAS 
cornmeal for the USDA domestic and foreign donation program. Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 























So In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 


| awards in baking qualities, remember 
| to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 
serve you faithfully. 


— ~The es BURRUS MIUILLS. Incorporated 
| SSS SC KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


res onssatine MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & xc mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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ABA Board Told: “Boost Bread Tonnage 
By Analyzing senosetensii Activities” 


"AG 4 close analysis of 
ties should be made 

to dete rmine Ww ee the 

s utmost to help himsel 

re baking industry, E “ 


t Bakeries 
sident of the 
told the Rec \ 


nt ard 





rs at a rece 


. Kelley pointed out that, where- 
as pete: of bread and other yeast- 
raised products for several years had 
been running consistently ahead of 
year ago levels, since last October 
volume has been down. 

“Several factors undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the situation,” Mr. Kelley 
said, “but I am sure you will all 
agree that by energetic and sound 


promotional activity each of us can 
help correct this situation. Up to last 


October, our tonnage reports showed: 


that we were making a per capita 
gain in consumption. In recent 
months, that gain has been lost, ton- 
nage dropping below the 1957 vol- 
ume. 

“If every member of this board and 
every other ABA member will ana- 
lyze the situation and take steps to 
build aggressively on our combination 
of high nutrition, appetite appeal and 
economy, we can reverse this trend 
and get back to the volume which is 
justified by the consumer need and 
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Your Product Really Moves... 


in Crown “Caddie,” the Multiwall with a Handle. 


$e Pa 
“¢ z 


a” 


S34. 


SALES OFFICES ATLANTA ¢ BIRMINGHAM 





Let Crown “‘Caddie,” the Multiwall with a handle, open up brand 
new markets for your product by making it easy to carry... easy 
to buy. With the “Caddie” handle, an exclusive feature with Crown 
Zellerbach, it’s easy to carry bulky bagged items like charcoal 


briquets, pet foods and fertilizer. 


Here’s why you should consider packing your product in 


“Caddie” 
STRONG: 


Handle is strong, paper-covered sisal, sewn 


through all three plies. Sturdy Multiwall bag is 
sift-proof, contamination-proof, pilfer-proof. 
CONVENIENT: “Caddie” is just the right size to package those 
“in-between” weights of ten to forty pounds. 
ATTRACTIVE: Can be custom printed with your brand design 
and sales message in up to 3 colors. Also avail- 


able plain. 
VERSATILE: 


Excellent for packaging such products as pet 


food, fertilizer, seed, gypsum, peat moss, char- 
coal, sugar, salt, detergent. 


Give your sales a real lift! Pack your product in “Caddie,” the 


¢ CHICAGO e COLUMBUS « DALLAS 


Multiwall with a handle. For samples and prices call or write: 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


DENVER ¢« HOUSTON -¢- KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES *« MINNEAPOLIS *« NEW ORLEANS e« NEW YORK e PORTLAND e SALT LAKE CITY e¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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the products themselves,” concluded 
Mr. Kelley. 

The board of governors met at the 
Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. More than 60 board 
members and alternates attended the 
meetings and special committee ses- 
sions. William M. Clemens, Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA 
chairman, presided at the board meet- 
ings. 

1958 Budget 

The board approved a recommenda- 
tion by the program planning com- 
mittee that the Bakers of America 
Program budget for 1958 be expanded 
to provide for addition of two mem- 
bers to the consumer service field nu- 
trition staff and to enable production 
of a filmstrip version of the motion 
picture “Your Daily Bread” for dis- 
tribution to grade schools. 

President Kelley reported that one 
large and several smaller bakers have 
joined the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram subscribers, permitting expan- 
sion of the 1958 budget. The field nu- 
trition staff of the American Institute 
of Baking, financed by program 
funds, now consists of nine trained 
nutritionists. A redivision of terri- 
tories is being effected to reduce the 
area traveled by each staff member 

The board witnessed four sample 
quantity food demonstrations as an 
example of one important phase of 
field staff work. The demonstrations 
were introduced by Mrs. Ellen Sem- 
row, head of consumer service, with 
Miss Dorothy Besemer, field nutri- 
tionist in the central west region 
conducting the demonstration 

Mrs. Semrow reported that the 
field staff now has 18 different 
demonstrations, prepared by the AIB 
kitchen, under the direction of Ruth 
Clarke. Miss Besemer showed quan 
tity sandwich making, a special des 
sert using baker angel food cake, a 
special pie dessert using baker pie, 
and a series of four different frostings 
for doughnuts 

These quantity food recipes are 
used before meetings of school lunch 
directors, hospital and institution die- 
ticians, quantity users and others. In 
addition, while the field staff member 
is showing the quantity use of bakery 
products, her lecture includes detail- 
ed discussion of the nutritional con- 
tributions of enriched breads and 
other bakery products 

The board adopted resolutions pre- 
sented by the national affairs com- 
mittee reaffirming the ABA stand 
previously taken opposing any change 
in the definition of “private carrier,” 
and expressing opposition to the use 
of truck funds for any purpose othe! 
than highway construction. Thomas 
L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit 
presided at the national affairs com- 
mittee meeting in the absence of 
Chairman George H. Coppers, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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The extra baking values of RODNEY 


flours are measured by the extra care 







and extra effort that go into the selec- 






tion and milling of premium wheats. For 






only the finest of wheats are chosen for 






their topnotch baking response to form 
the sure, safe foundation for RODNEY 
brands. And the technique and expe- 





rience with which these wheats are 






milled are not surpassed anywhere. 
That's why RODNEY flours represent 


quality raised to an exceptional level. 
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EY MILLING COMPANY 









KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 








THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on 


stocks listed on the New York Stoc' 


boking, 
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Vancouver Exports 
14.3 Million Bu. 
Grain in May 


VANCOUVER—Grain exports from 
Vancouver in May totalled 14,348,756 
bu., and from all British Columbia 
ports 15,846,449 bu. These figures 
compare with 14,376,023 bu. and 
16,812,877 bu., respectively, in April. 

The total for the crop year to the 
end of May from Vancouver was an 
all-time high of 132,724,975 bu. This 
contrasts with only 103,314,365 bu. 
in the same period last crop year. 


A breakdown of Vancouver ship- 
ments in May shows 6,172,739 bu. 
were consigned to the U.K.-Europe, 
with Europe taking by far the major 
portion. Japan took 2,319,169 bu. 
while other countries, including Rus- 
sia, India and one parcel for Israel. 
received 4,714,451 bu. 

Movement in May from New 
Westminster was 284,741 bu., all for 
Europe. The total this season is 
3,086,992 bu. against 2,804,983 bu. a 
year ago. 

Prince Rupert in May _ shipped 
1,778,138 bu., all barley to the U.K 
The total so far this season is 7,968,- 
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189 bu. against 7,751,835 bu. a year 
ago. 

Victoria’s clearances last month 
were 378,976 bu. to Japan and 22,266 
bu. to Italy. This makes a total this 
season of 3,164,662 bu. contrasted 
with 1,506,794 bu. a year ago. 

In comparing Vancouver's ship- 
ments so far this season and last it 
is seen that the movement to the 
U.K. is up, 29,757,160 bu. against 
18,627,133 bu. a year ago. Europe 
is down, 36,889,363 against 43,340,232; 
the Orient, mainly Japan, is up 40,- 
052,107 against 36,311,226; Central 
and South America show a drop, 








HCN FUMIGATION ofter 


AERO® Liquid HCN gives 
extra protection in overspace 


In flat storages, 
recirculation of HCN 
often NOT necessary 


In flat storages minimum sealing 


is required with HCN 





June June 
6 13 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills 36 27 352 35% 
Allis-Chaime 26% 22% 23% 23% 
Arr Bakeries Co 42% 3442 41% 41% 
Ar Cyanamid 47% 39 44% 45 
D-mM Coe 35 29 34% 33% 
Borde 682 60% 67 67/2 
Cont aking Co 39% 27% 38% 38% 
Cc P Ref. Co 43% 33% 42 43'2 
Scream of Wheat 34% 28% 34 34 
w Chemica S9'%e 52% 56M 56 
Baking Co 9% it 10% 
Pid. $8 40 25 138 1392 
” Fo Corp 6i%2 48 59% 612 
é M 77%4 60% 74% 73% 
“ k & Ce 545% 36% Si%e SI% 
$4 157 109 150 149 
Biscuit Co 50% 41% 50 50 
$7 168 58'/2 168 
Chas 68% 49% 66% 66% 
56% 42 56 
62 55 59% 60% 
43% 37% 43 43 
146 136 145 
33% «426% %33% 33 
53% 40% 52% 52% 
85 772 84 84 
40% 29% 37% 3 
89 72 85% 88 
37 29% 30% 31% 
100 93 99 
31 23% 29% 29% 
4 11% 634% 13% 
95 4 89% 
Bid Asked 
d 96 97 
Pf 104% 105'/2 
7 Pfd 166'/2 168 
Pfd 114% 115% 
82 86 
994 10 
d 97 98 
3 95 96 
Pfd 84 6s 





THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 





June June 
é 13 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Lo Close Close 
Burry 8B Corr 4% 3% 3% 4's 
= A&P Tea Co 320 24 305 30! 
Pid. $5 3 123% 130'A 
. 2 1% i! 
1% 24 25% 25 
69 56 63 
Bid Asked 
>f 
33% 33% 
of 
7 100 101 
Wagner Baking Co 2's 2% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May June 
29 6 
—i957-586— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.50 3.50 
Pid. B 50 45 50 
Ca Bakeries 5% 5% *S'2 
Can. Food Prod 2.75 2.50 2.75 2.56 
A 7 7 7 7 
Pfd 40 37 40 40 
Cate Food, A 31% 29 30 
ic) 4) 40 4) 
Cons. Bakerie 9 7 8'/s 
Federa! Gra 33 26 31% 3! 
Pfd 30% 25'2 9 9 
Se Bakeries 7.00 4.90 6.50 6.50 
t. Mig Pfd *68'/4 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 128 125 . 125'2 
Maple Leaf Mig 9\ 7% 8'/2 844 
Pfd 90 85 90 90 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16\/ . 16% 
8 24'2 24'42 . 24% 
Ogilvie Flour 32'2 26 31% 31 
Pfd 55 130 155 145 
Std. Brands *48 
Toronto Elevs 20 17 19 18'/2 


*Less than board lot 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











Because the weight of HCN 
about equals that of air, it stays 
where it’s put. It is easily drawn 
into the grain mass for maxi- 
mum fumigation effect. Then 
gas in grain and overspace stays 
in place. Result: maximum in- 
sect exposure and kill from top 


to bottom. timum results. 





With HCN aspirate only when and if convenient 


Because HON does not leave fixed residues and, at 
recommended dosages, does not affect germination... 
even after long exposure...the grain does not have to 
be aspirated unless and until you wish. As a matter 
of fact, HCN should be allowed to remain in the grain 
as long as possible to help prevent reinfestation. 
This avoids the necessity of aspirating under high 
atmospheric moisture and producing undesirable high 
moisture levels in the grain. 


HCN can be used very effectively 
with single pass application in 
most flat storages. Maximum 
fumigation effect is obtained 
without the need to recirculate 
to the overspace and so reduces 
time and labor required for op- 


In most types of metal clad flat storages, 
only doors, windows and roof ventilators 
are sealed off when you use HCN. Seal- 
ing cracks or overlaps in corrugation, 
etc., is not necessary. Quonset-type stor- 
ages, for example, can be prepared for 
HCN fumigation in as little as 1 to 2 
hours, including layout of piping system 
and sealing. 











No problem of persistent vapors 
with HCN 


Because of HCN’s physical properties, vapors 
will not persist in tunnels, basements or gal- 
leries of elevators or silo-type buildings, or in 
ducts or low spots in flat storages. Another 
safety feature: HCN can be detected by odor 
in extremely low concentrations (a few parts 
per million). 








- 


Simple inexpensive equipment is available to check HCN 
distribution rapidly and conveniently at time of fumigation. 
You know, on the spot, whether HCN is properly distributed 
and thus whether good results can be expected. This elimi- 
nates the waiting period usually required to establish the 
effective distribution of the fumigant. 
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2,029,203 against 3,228,679. However, 
clearances to other countries, which 
include Russia, India and Australia 
shot up at 23,030,714 against only 
1 807,095 bu. a year ago. 

Exports of flour from Vancouver 
in April showed a substantial increase 
over the clearances for the previous 
month. Official figures listed the April 
shipments as 585,530 cwts. as against 
537,280 ewt. in March. 

The largest clearances from Van- 
couver in April, as in the previous 
month, were to India which took 
221,800 cwt. The Philippine Islands 
came next with 172,241 cwt. 
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Biscuit, Cracker Men 


Elect Directors 


CHICAGO—The Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers Assn., meeting in 
annual session here recently, elected 
several directors, all for two-year 
terms. At the board of directors 
meeting which followed, all officers 
were reelected for the coming year. 

Elected directors were: G. H. Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co., New York; 
F. J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Biscuit 
Co., Burlington, Iowa; Hanford Main, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island 


City, N.Y.; K. S 
Biscuit Co., N.J.; Paul 
Schulze, Jr., Paul Schulze Biscuit Co.., 
Chicago; A. P. Strietmann, Striet- 
mann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati; and C 
H. Wortz, Jr., Wortz Biscuit Co., Ft 
Smith, Ark 

Officers reelected were: George W 
Burry, Burry Biscuit Corp., Myers- 
town, Pa., president; Mr. Strietmann 
Mr. Main and Mr. Coppers, vice presi- 
dents; and Walter Dietz, Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., Boston, secretary- 


treasure! 


Mortson, Weston 


Passaic, 


The annual held at 


the Edgewater 


was 


Hotel 


meeting 
Beach 








You can check HCN distribution easily 
even during fumigation 


With HCN you get technical assistance 
from experts... at no cost or obligation 


Your HCN distributor or a technical repre- 
sentative from Cyanamid will be glad to help 
you plan new fumigation programs or 
improve existing ones. Their experience is 
yours to use, free of charge. 


you these multiple advantages: 


HCN has larvacidal 


and ovicidal effect 


Because HCN kills the immature 
stages of all major grain insects, 
as well as adults, it gives long, 


post-fumigation protection. 


nation. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 
Company 
Address 
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on grain considerab 


Because 
residues, grain can be safely fumigated witiou 


Please send name of my local HCN distributor. 


Please have 
Cyanamid call. 





HCN and germination 


At recommended rat s, HCN can be used, even 


ly over safe storage mois- 


ture content, with no adverse effect on germi- 


HCN does not leave fixed 


; 


reference to its fumigation history. 
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American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division ! 
3127 Gilham Plaza, Kansas City 3, Missouri 


a technical representative from 


en amemesemanananam ans 








Harry Hunter 


Secretary of Corn 
Millers Group Resigns 


CHICAGO—James W. R 


pinson 


has resigned as secretary f the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
effective immediate The announce- 
ment of Mr. Robinson's resignation 
was made by Spencer H. Werner, Illi- 
nois Cereal Mills, Paris, Ill., president 
of the federation. Harry Hunter, who 
served as secretary of the federati 

r 23 yé s Ss res dt post 
i ten y basis. Mr. Robinson has 
! sclosed his p s the future 
H ed the orga! March 
1957 


BREA 


Dannen Mills Adds 


Two Kansas Elevators 


Dannen Mills 
Inc., St. Joseph, has added two coun- 
try elevators to its Southwest grain 
division at McLain and Furley, Kan- 
sas. Both elevators are near Wichita 
The elevator at McLain, managed by 
William Brown, has 


ST. JOSEPH, MO 


1 storage ca- 
pacity of 22,000 bu. That at Furley, 
with a capacity of 54,000 bu., is man- 
aged by A. W. Wiens. Both managers 

being retained. Both installations 
have mixing and grinding equipment 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Pla nh and 


LIGONIER, IND 


Selfrising 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Mar ir + f 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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( Mil er Observes Its 





x 
} 
) This is the original Miller Publishi 
A The flour export business has always been a h t riginal fil er Publishing 
major interest of The Miller. Representa- apolis, home of The Northwestern M filler 
tives of the publication have traveled ex- was later added to the building whict Dh was 
tensively during the past 60 years to awaken : 
Ny and mantain interest in American and Ca- : 
e nadian flour. An inveterate visitor to many i 
Visitors to the old Miller Publishing Co. building, including Theodore Roose- European countries was the late C. F. G. oe * 
7 ; aS = " : Raikes, for many years manager of the 
x velt and Herbert Hoover, first saw the main office area on the first floor. European office in London. Here he is pic- - , 
The flags of the U.S., Great Britain and other nations on the wall denote the age —— Saas ae) — or. _- I hotos fro m The N 6 brth 
. : . . ate Jac auchsinger, and on the right by 
international service performed for the flour milling industry by The ae Sek te Gite Teex:at Luchsinger-Meurs, 
| Northwestern Miller. Amsterdam, Holland. The two importers * 


were known as the “Moldau Flour Peddlers.” 

Mr. Meurs is still an active participant in 

the administration of the Dutch imported 
| flour trade. This picture was taken when the 
three men visited Prague. 
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nd 
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Z 
} Loyalty and long service are marked 
4} characteristics of the many people 
hy who have served The Miller during 
SS) the past 85 years. Pictured here is 
f Miss Luna F. Broekman, a member - 
) of the London office staff for more Steere te Geant of tee Milter belitas 1 - 
than 50 years. Now living in retire- —cditorial and business staffs of the day. All are 
G\ This is the main entrance to the new Miller Publishing Co. building. The brass ment on Britain’s south coast, Miss manager of the Chicago office; William ¢ Ni 
) railing in the foreground and the stained glass windows in the doors are Broekman visited the U.S. and Can- cues ab ae eee per ay Sho 5 cag ~ = 
ni from the old building. The company has blended the old with the new at its ada as a guest of The Miller Pub- to his staff as “The Old Man”; es J - Cha 
}*  Wayazata location in keeping with its traditions. lishing Co. in 1948. opty bgt ety Gre 
DU 5B PLES Baa Dag Lag Lig Sig Sie SS Pa 
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Y 
ing » Co. building at 118 S. Sixth St., Minne- 
M Filler for more than 50 years. An addition 
ich >: was copied from a structure in Holland. 
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6 erthwestern Miller Files 
* * 





nm Minneapolis in 1899 are leading members of the 
All are deceased. Left to right, Charles H. Challen, 
| Ge '.. Nichols, manager of the Ohio Valley office; 
lu th office; F. A. Smith, cashier; W. R. Gregory, 
n C. Edgar, president of the company and known 
cd . Clark, vice president and northwestern editor; 
ats City office; Rollin E. Smith, managing editor; 


Graves, artist. 
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The home of The Northwestern Miller since May, 1954, 
has been this modern office building and printing plant 





Mention The Northwestern Miller and The Miller 
Publishing Co. and sooner or later, if not immediately, 
the conversation will get around to the company’s famous 
clubroom. The old clubroom at left was the scene of many, 





Pictured in front of The Miller building in Minneapolis in 1958—a 
new building opened in 1954—are some members of the home office 
editorial and business staffs. They are, left to right, George FE. 
Swarbreck, editor; Walter O. Buchkosky, production superintendent ; 
T. A. Gaden, circulation manager; Duane F. McKenzie, research di- 
rector; Richard L. Ostlund, office manager; Frank W. Cooley, dr., 
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at 2501 Wayzata Bivd., about one mile west of downtown 
Minneapolis. 
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many gatherings for the milling industry. That tradition 
is being carried on in the new clubroom building at right. x 
Most of the furniture and fixtures from the old clubroom 
were transferred to the new. 
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s 
advertising sales manager; RK. Dale Swenson, promotion manager 
Bruce Kirkpatrick, advertising production manager (behind Mr 
Swenson); Kenneth Wakershauser, editorial assistant, and J. Rodney a 
Smith, editorial assistant. Not pictured are Miller staff men located \ AJ 
at the company's branch offices in New York, Kansas City, Chicage } 
and Washington ~ 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 








e 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 





















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


GRAIN FLAX 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















Unitormity 


the priceless oe 4 in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELIT E—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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June 

June 19-23 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., llth and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 

June 20-21—District 10, Assoc‘a- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich, 


July 


July 7-10—National Macaroni 
Miz euibatdnn Assn., annual ag oy 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 

Ashland Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—D strict 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Ine., Denver, Colo. 


September 

Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Fennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Spokane, Wash.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Reid-Strutt 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beuch, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Oct, 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 


Associa- 
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Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 


tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il, 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 


facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hote! 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 


























































Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
falt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Noy. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Noy, 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January. 1959 


Jan, 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
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* Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 


Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington | 

ii and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours Fe 
Fs : of consistent uniformity and highest quality. : 
s 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


k FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers } 
s 





CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative a 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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New York 17, N.Y. tional Conference, Michigan State 
Oct. 30-31— Amer:can Corn Mill- Un.versity campus, Kellogg Center, 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 . . “ . 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. SPRING Vi HEA 7 FLOURS 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, TIL. Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers ‘a ' 
y y Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Nou ember Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. . - ~~ 
Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers ‘Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, RED W IN * SPECIAI 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- Pa. ult 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., ~ 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville March, 1959 BI OTA 
ll, Ky. March 2-5—American Society of 
Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, CRE a M WES 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp-_ IIL; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. O 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. Wacker Dr.ve, Chicago, Il. PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 4 il 1959 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, A Prt, 7) = , 
a NA gee : . . 7 : Tf * ‘O 
a —: ‘aie — 4 Cor- April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., THE RED W IN G MILLING C ° 
— ew - So, Stakiman Station, a osal convention, Robert Meyer Ho- RED WING. MINNESOTA 
Nashville 3, Tena. tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson E : ce 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry ee ee a tn 
Grad Bld ¥ 26 Cai St. NW, At- Tr este anc ake tn ur wn Laboratory 
Use MILLER Want Ads for Results coin’ aa se 
April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
- : Bakers of America, annual conven- 
Quality Millers Since 1879 tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
BUFFALO FLOUR | bete!, Washington, D.c.; sec, Trudy | PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- . 
THE WILLIS NORTON cago, TL. ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
C : HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
- 
bate ee phen tecen | May. 1959 LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
May 11-14—Association of Opera- BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | iu: sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
For Bakers of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
. . . P .— N * — N; . ‘ Ped fos . " . ms 
The Morrison Milling Co. | Wi, Rasewater Beach Hotel, ht ex alncavane aan 
D T ’ _E F ‘ . 
_ Denton, Texas cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. RGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Emphatically Independent — . 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, UL 
’ 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
Phone 3-0281 





GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
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the Midlands | 








We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


Our 17 
facilities consist of 22 
Stations strateg 
the grain belt 

plant in St 


millon bushel storage 


country 





cally situated 


anc our main 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Vi 2-7038 Phone MA 6616 


Joseph 









K-State Specialist 
Says It Will Pay 
To Store Wheat 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—On the 
Kansas City wheat fu- 
farmers to store 
it harvested this year, in the 

Norman V. Whitehair, ex- 
rain marketing specialist at 
Kansas State Ci Manhattan 
futures in Kansas City are 


ey 
sis of July 


es, it will pay 


lege in 
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27¢ under the estimated loan rate 
for the 1958 wheat crop. 

“On May 21,” Mr. Whitehair said, 
“the Kansas City July futures closed 
at $1.82 bu. The general feeling is 
that this is discounting the July 
wheat price to the full extent. This 
figures more than 16¢ below the net 
support rate or 28¢ below full loan 
for No. 1 wheat in Kansas City. 

“On the basis of July wheat fig- 
ures, indications are that country 
prices for wheat might vary from 
$1.35 to $1.55 bu. for a short time 
at the harvest low. This predication 
is made,” Mr. Whitehair added, ‘on 


the feeling that producers will store 
if space is available rather than sell 
at this discount below the loan.” 
He pointed out that harvest time 
wheat prices in 1956 dropped 27¢ bu. 
under the loan and in 1957 dropped 
22¢ below the loan at the Kansas 
City market. 
Situation Unclear 

“The storage situation hasn't been 
fully clarified,” Mr, Whitehair said. 
“There is a growing feeling that the 
state, as a whole, may have suffi- 
cient storage for the coming wheat 
crop. In some areas storage will like- 
ly be hard to find.”” Another unclari- 
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fied situation is the amount of over- 
seeded wheat. Rumors have it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Whitehair, that more 
overseeding is the rule than in the 
past. If this is true, less wheat will 
be eligible for loan. 

However, the feeling is that this 
wheat will be held back and will not 
be a factor at harvest. The wheat, 
however, will be marketed at some 
time during the year and will have 
a price depressing influence. 

“Early harvest prices should aver- 
age higher than at the peak move- 


ment. Texas, Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas new wheat movement will 
meet with an early mill demand. 


Free wheat is scarce now, and this 
will give the prices a lift.’”” Mr. White- 
hair emphasized that this information 
is on the basis of a dry harvest 
Shou'd wet harvest conditions exist, 
then discount country prices below 
the $1.35 to $1.55 level, he said. 
Price Support 

Wheat prices will be supported at 
a minimum of $1.78 bu. on a national 
average, or 22¢ bu. lower than the 
1957-58 price support. The Kansas 
City loan rate on No. 1 wheat would 
be $2.10 compared with $2.32 bu. 
during the 1957-58 crop year. On the 
basis of this information it appears 
probable that county support rates 
will average between $1.74 to $1.94 
depending on location within the 
state. If stored in a country ele- 
vator, a deduction to cover storage 
and handling is made. 

“At harvest time,” Mr. Whitehair 
added, “this would amount to 12¢ bu 
Net loans for wheat in local eleva- 
tors would average between $1.62 to 
$1.82. All of the above support fig- 
ures may be increased about three 
to four cents if present parity prices 
hold. Wheat parity of April 15 this 
year was $2.42 which would necessi- 
tate a support of $1.82. Supports will 
be set at 75% of this calculation of 
June 1 this year, or $1.78, whichever 
is higher.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN TANK PERMIT 

EPHRATA, WASH.—A permit for 
erecting a $29,000 steel grain storage 
tank at Stratford near Ephrata has 
been issued to the Wilson Creek 
Grain and Trading Co. The tank will 
be 28 ft. in diameter and 72 ft. tall 
and will be near existing elevator fa- 
cilities. 
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Golden Loaf”” i's 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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WAM el LLY/ 
MI STINK 
COMA? 





The KELLY’S FAMOUS label is a sign of satisfaction 
guaranteed for the baker. For this well-known trade- 
mark is our seal and pledge that only the finest wheats 
and most quality-minded milling practices have been 
employed in producing KELLY’S FAMOUS. That’s 
why so many bakers swear by this famous brand. 


dTheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Senate Passes 


WASHINGTON Senate passage 
ist week of the Smathers bill—an 
iment to the Interstate Com- 

I Commission Act which would 
ring private motor haulers within 
ICC rate and other regulatory con- 
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Freight Bill 


trols—was a step toward narrowing 
the field of competition between pri- 
vately owned motor trucks and reg- 
ulated carriers. The bill is aimed to 
aid rail carriers. 

The privately-owned motor truck 


known at ICC as “private 
carriage,” has been cited as “a dis- 
criminatory and evasive agent” which 
diverted freight from the regulated 
earriers by moving commodities, 
goods and merchandise in interstate 
commerce outside rate controls of 
ICC through a device known general- 
ly as a buy-sell arrangement. 
Through the buy-sell arrangement a 
privately-owned truck would trans- 


operation, 





Eliminate split-second mixing time... 


-_ 


ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
‘timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana Lody. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 
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BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


offices, WINONA, MINN. 


General 
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FLOUR 


port company-owned products to a 
distribution point and at that point 
would pick up for return haul com- 
modities or goods. Such a return haul 
was generally effected through an al- 
leged purchase or bill of sale given 
to the truck operator with an under- 
standing that the privately-owned 
truck would haul the load to a des- 
tination-point customer of the orig- 
inal owner of the commodities or 
goods ig 

By transporting such commodities 
or goods under the fictitious title 
used, the owner of the private car- 
riage was exempt from the 3% excise 
tax on freight and was also exempt 
from rate control by ICC. 

ICC officials have appeared before 
Congress to request that the private 
carriage competing with regulated 
truck and rail carriers be halted. They 
cited conflicting court decisions on 
the issue, but urged Congress to 
adopt one most general court ruling 
that to obtain exemption from ICC 
controls, the private motor carrier 
must show that the transportation of 
commodities, goods or products in- 
volved represented the primary busi- 
ness of the owner of the vehicle. 

The Senate, as it approved the 
Smathers bill, did that very thing. 
This measure was introduced in Con- 
gress by Sen. George Smathers (D., 
Fla.). 

Parallel legislation was offered in 
the House last week containing the 
same provisions of the Senate bill in 
regard to the private carriage. The 
House bill is numbered HR-12832, 
and it is expected that in regard to 
this provision it will probably pass. 

The Smathers bill, as passed by 
the Senate last week, also reaffirmed 
the Congressional intent to grant 
exemption of motor truck haulage of 
fresh fruits and vegetables from ICC 
rate controls. It, however, also ex- 
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Ss. M. Spencer 


Cc. W. Akin 


Bemis Bro. Names 
Omaha Manager 
To New Post 


ST. LOUIS—C. W. Akin, manage! 
of the Omaha bag factory and sales 
division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., will 
succeed H, C. Davis July 1 as director 
of group VI company operations. Mr 
Akin will be responsible for the ac- 
tivities of Bemis’ paper specialty, 
plastic package and TransWall coated 
products plants. 

Mr. Akin will be succeeded as man- 
ager at Omaha by S. M. Spencer, as- 
sistant manager of the St. Lou's 
plant and sales division. Mr. Davis is 
leaving engage in other 
business 

Mr. Akin has been 
the bag industry since 1932, when he 
joined the Jaite Co. at St. Helens 
Ore. Jaite’s St. Helens plant was pur- 
chased by Bemis in 1941, and he was 
appointed sales manager for the plant 


Bemis to 
activities. 
associated with 


in 1946. In 1948 he was transferred to 
Bemis’ general offices in St. Louis 
and named supervisor of paper bag 
sales for the entire company. He was 
appointed assistant director of sales 
in 1953, and manager of the Omaha 
plant in 1956 

Mr. Spencer joined Bemis in 1937 


engaging in the sales promotion of 
open-mesh produce bags. He was 
placed in charge of the company’s 
Oklahoma City sales office in 1940 
He was appointed supervisor of tex- 
tile bag sales for the entire company 
in 1948, and assistant manager of the 
St. Louis plant in 1954 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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INCORPORATED 


AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 
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April, 1958, and Cumulative* 
——Wholly U.S.—— 
Country or area April July-April Country or area 
cwt. cw. 

Canada .. 2,667 52,766 Kuwait 
Mexico 40 2,534 Saudi Arabia 
Guatemala 1,896 258,559 Arabian Penin. Sts 
British Honduras 7,640 78,744 Bahrein 
El Salvador . 30,150 319,902 Afghanistan 
Honduras , 20,711 139,107 India 
Nicaragua. 17,583 191,948 Pakistan 
Costa Rica 35,820 306,291 Thailand 
Panama Republic 24,428 265,411 Vietnam 
Canal Zone 253 48,160 Cambodia 
Bermuda . 5,590 Laos 
Bahamas ... = 4,933 British Malaya 
Cuba : 146,116 1,640,529 Indonesia 
Jamaica 78,638 749,465 Philippines 
Haiti ‘ 30,932 536,185 Macao 
Dom. Republic 8,924 253,917 Portuguese Asia 
Leeward & Wind- Korea 

ward Is. 2,799 40,912 Hong Kong 
Barbados 4,317 48 860 Taiwan 
Neth. Antilles 12,910 128,431 Iraq 
Trinidad & Tobago 30,610 384,594 Singapore 
Colombia 44,342 255,534 Japan 
Venezuela 365,014 2,480,105 Nansei & Nanpo Is 
British Guiana 32,664 334,975 Ceylon 
Surinam 8.616 74,926 Jordan 
Peru ; 6,850 105,738 French Pacific Is 
Bolivia , 196,504 358,136 Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 
Chile 2.300 34,862 French Morocco 
Brazil 904,730 Tunisia 
Paraguay 10 Egypt 
Argentina 1,877 Ghana (Gold Coast 
Iceland 10,817 148,747 Nigeria 
Sweden 1,500 22,140 British W. Africa 
Norway 14,512 311,538 Madeira Is 
Denmark 3,883 Angola 
U. K 39,077 354.418 W. Port. Africa 
Netherlands 132,993 1,364,929 Liberia 
Belgium and Belgian Congo 

Luxembourg 1,212 19,971 French Somaliland 
France 4,655 British E. Africa 
West Germany 219 15,297 Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Portugal 6,584 37,085 Mozambique 
Italy 490,460 839,919 Ethiopia 
Yugoslavia 700 11,889 Seychelles 
Greece 1,081 Cameroons 
Ireland 2,862 Un. of So Africa 
Azores 557 Fr. West Africa 
Lebanon 543,295 Others 
Iran 300 5,755 
Israel 882 3,742 Totals 

*Cumulative July, 1957-April, 1958. 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from 


——Wholly U.S. 
April July-April 
cwt. cw. 





4,015 156,250 
110,986 665,703 
1,500 34,06! 
10,540 119,380 
854 
9,667 
299 
800 28,273 
79,619 

9,728 388,267 
4,316 55,851 
43,101 
267,466 2,968,379 
500 

§ 455 11,791 
48 369 412,433 
8.415 82,385 
2,034 
85 337 
1.354 9.999 
125,575 821,378 
2,316 27,071 
255,616 
670 
582 
2,865 1,697 
3,700 
73,005 
149,135 
72,380 599.032 
91,553 682,537 
460 97,805 
2,187 21,275 
1.471 35,213 
1,055 7,867 
3,538 15.949 
27,985 413.452 
2,000 16,596 
200 2,250 
2,384 
1,680 
005 

5 575 
58! 

55 

2,30 91,530 








Plant Safety Award sented to Chase personnel by F. H 


Ludington, Jr., New York, vice pres 



























CHICAGO—Presentation of the an- dent in charge of production. It was 
nual Chase Bag Co. safety award was accepted by G. E. Snoke, Goshen 
recently made to the firm’s branch in Manager; Jo Ann McKowen, union 
Gosh Ind. The plant employs over President, and representatives of the 
4 DE afet -~ommittee. The oshen 
800 persons, and worked an entiré plant sa y committee. The G shen 

, ° nprancn also won the iW ard in 1945 
year without a disabling industrial in- Ose , 

1: ' and 1946, and is one of only tw 
ury, winning over 13 other Chas 4 } 
} p OVes ; . Cha Chase branches ever to exceed a mil- 
factories lion manhours worked continuous 

A blue and gold banner was pre without a lost time accident 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 





Or receive better service Or be in better hands 








Herbert Sharp Named agricultural, educ: 


groups 


Secretary of GFDNA “The selection « 


into the long ran 


itional and business 


if Mr. Sharp will fit 
ge plans of the as- 


WASHINGTON—Herbert L. Sharp _sociation’s officers to provide mem- 
has been appointed secretary of the’ bers increased services for the com- 


" Mr. Oliver com- 
handle the general 


ee and membership 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., plex years ahead, 
effective July 1, it was announced by mented 
Madison Clement, president, follow- Mr. Sharp will 
ing a recent executive committee duties of secretary, with special em- 
meeting. phasis on committ 
Mr. Sharp has been employed for activities 


the last five years as assistant dean 
of agriculture at the University of 
Illinois. Before that he was coordi- 
nator of agricultural conferences for 
the continuing education service, 
Michigan State University. 

Mr. Sharp has degrees from West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Michigan | 
State University and the University 
of Illinois. 

Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice 
president, said the association is 
pleased to have Mr. Sharp join the 
executive staff because of his back- 
ground in working effectively with 

















It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 




















KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Koehn © “BLODGETT’S” RYE .tciwits 
411 Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1845 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS 
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- SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


ADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 

FBlour Mills, Inc. 














WICHITA, KANSAS 
MILLING 


-KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Board of Trade Building 








CARGILL @& 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Filmstrip on Macaroni 


Aid to Promotion 


New Chapter in Industry-School 
Cooperation Being Written 


FS pated chapter in industry-school 
cooperation is being written by 
macaroni manufacturers and home 
economics teachers, working together 
with the full-color filmstrip— “Tricks 
and Treats with Macaroni Foods.” 

The filmstrip introduced a year ago 
by the Durum Wheat Institute, Chi- 
cago, presents basic product facts, 
cooking methods and recipes for home 
economics class work with spaghetti, 
macaroni and noodles. The home eco- 
nomics teacher actually helps train 
her students for homemaking—and 
the filmstrip makes knowledge of 
macaroni foods part of the training, 
the institute said. 

More than 100 copies of the 52- 
frame film, each accompanied by a 
narration guide and a quantity of 
recipe leaflets, have been ordered by 
high school and college home econo- 
mics instructors, home demonstra- 
tion agents, macaroni manufacturers 
and other organizations. Users order 
additional recipes as needed. 

Counting 30 students in each class- 
room—and a minimum two showings 





“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears”’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 

428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


References: 





Established 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


4ny flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


in 1912 


MISSOURI 
FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 








a year—the story of the film has 
reached at least an estimated 60,000 
audience, in less than 12 months of 
circulation. 

Offered as Visual Aid 

In the Cleveland, Ohio, public 
schools, the filmstrip is offered as a 
visual aid for use by teachers in 13 
senior high schools, 18 junior high 
schools, and six special elementary 
classes. According to Dorothy Ellen 
Jones, directing supervisor of home 
economics, children learn more when 
they see and touch subjects of in- 
terest as they also listen to a teach- 
er’s words. She has suggested to 
teachers that product samples show- 
ing variations and differences in mac- 
aroni foods be used in conjunction 
with the film presentation. 

Mrs. Peggy Walton, home economist 
for the Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
also reports audience enthusiasm for 
the filmstrip and its message. Mrs 
Walton recently showed 200 voca- 
tional home economics teachers the 
educational filmstrip at a state-wide 
meeting in Lincoln. 

The filmstrip was presented as an 
example of visual aid materials offer- 
ed for teachers’ use by the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission. Most of the 
viewers were trained home econom- 
ists. They expressed amazement over 
the versatility of macaroni foods and 
the variety of shapes. The fact that 
macaroni is non-fattening and high 
in protein apparently also struck the 


audience as new, according to Mrs. 
Walton. The term “semolina” re- 
quired further explanation, Mrs 


Walton pointed out, since durum 
wheat is comparatively unknown in 
Nebraska. 

Film on Television 


An estimated 40,000 to 50,000 home- 
makers saw “Tricks and Treats with 
Macaroni Foods” early in May when 
Mrs. Walton showed the film on 
“Creative Cookery,” a daily half- 
hour program on KOLN-TV in Lin- 
coln. Viewers responded enthusiasti- 
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cally to an invitation to send for 
recipes illustrated. 

Use of the filmstrip has made a 
staunch supporter for the macaroni 
industry out of Mrs. Walton. She 
points out what variety of macaroni 
products is limited in Nebraska. Ac- 
cordingly, she was forced to give up a 
plan to demonstrate a recipe for 
“Manicotti with Tomato Sauce” which 
appeared in a spring issue of Durum 
Wheat Notes, also published by the 
Durum Wheat Institute. But she says 
that more shapes are appearing grad- 
ually in local food stores. 

Among manufacturers, Dominic F 
Palazzolo, vice president in charge of 
sales, Delmonico Foods, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, offers his experience on 
the effective use of the filmstrip 

Pre-sold on the value of similar 
visual presentations through experi- 
ence in the wine industry, Mr. Palaz- 
zolo undertook to convince his team 
of 12 salesmen. “Tricks and Treats 
with Macaroni Foods” was used as 
the basis for a sales meeting, then dis- 
cussed throughly in round table fash- 
ion. It was at once evident that facts 
taken for granted by macaroni ex- 
perts would be not only new but also 
extremely interesting to anyone less 
familiar with this type of food 

The filmstrip program is now offer- 
ed, free of charge, to various or- 
ganizations. Delmonico salesmen make 
one presentation a week. They have 
thus far appeared before 54 women's 
clubs in Cincinnati, Dayton and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Louisville and Indian- 
apolis. Audiences usually average 50 
persons although 117 attended one 
showing in Cincinnati. Mr. Palazzolo 
feels that better response comes from 
groups numbering between 30 and 100 

Recipes Distributed 

In addition to the filmstrip recipe 
leaflet, a booklet of recipes carrying 
the Delmonico Foods, Inc., imprint is 
distributed to the audience. In most 
cases, the film recipes are distributed 
on each seat in advance, and the 
speaker asks that the leaflets be held 
for later discussion. Seldom do these 
follow-up discussions end briefly, Mr 
Palazzolo reports. Enthusiasm and 
amazement over new mealtime ideas 
often carry over into involved ques- 
tion-and-arswer sessions 

Mr. Palazzolo has also found the 
filmstrip of great value in pin-point- 
ing macarovi ideas for prospective 
brokers. If interest is sufficiently high, 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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he meets personally with a handful 
of key men for a special showing. 


To date, the filmstrip has helped in 
12 important business meetings. 

The results of this kind of work 
with the filmstrip are becominng ap- 
parent, particularly in the Cincinnati 
area, Mr. Palazzolo believes. Food 
stores which a year ago considered 
elbow macaroni, macaroni shells, spa- 
ghetti and noodles an adequate var- 
iety have begun to add new shapes 
and kinds. Homemakers have seen 
something different and they want 
to try it. So now food dealers are 
calling Mr. Palazzolo to relay cus- 
tomers’ requests for new shapes 
translating consumer demand into 
orders. 

Up until now, filmstrip presenta- 
tions have been limited by Delmonico 
Foods to homemakers and key ac- 
counts. For the future, however, Mr. 
Palazzolo hopes to develop programs 
for such groups as hotel chefs, home 
economists and other professional 
groups, and mixed audiences. Del- 
monico Foods, Inc., is currently pre- 
paring its own recipe booklet to ac- 
company the filmstrip leaflets. The 
company’s salesmen, at first doubtful 


of the effectiveness of the material, 
now match Mr. Palazzolo’s enthusi- 
asm. 





FIELD DAY 





(Continued from page 
Herman Steen, vice _ president, 
Millers National Federation, spoke 
on wheat—‘Food for Man, Food for 
Thought.” Wheat and _ civilization 
have been necessary to each other 
for the past two or three thousand 


he pointed out, and consum- 
are gradually increasing among 
all races. He felt that the consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat products had 
declined in line with the reduction 
in man’s working hours. Food intake, 
in consequence was 1,000 calories 
down. 


years, 


ers 


Dr. Max Myers, who is to take up 
an appointment as administrator of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service in 
USDA shortly, spoke on changing 
agriculture and the wheat industry 
While he thought that there is a lim- 
it to what advertising and promotion 
can do in moving wheat and wheat 
products into consumption, Dr. My- 





‘Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make 








All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Net 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
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A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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ers did not think that the limit has Mill Building Lost Coast Dakota Flour Co., a jobbing 
been reached. More wheat can and firm and subsidiary of bl Mil 
should be sold both at home and SAN FRANCISCO—Fire destroyed Milling C Minneapolis 
abroad because it can and should be the interior of a three-story mill Consolidated and Goldcrest suffer 
produced more cheaply. Programs, he building at San Francisco June 13 ed damag e estimated t $200.000 
asserted, are not a panacea, but they The structure was occupied by the Coast Dakota reported little damage 
are important in disposing of sup- Consolidated Milling ¢ a feed mill- ind is waiting for analysis of flour 
plies. ir neern, and the Goldcrest Co for smoke damage. T I ling 
eee which mixes and blends flour for the i total loss 

An exhibition was arranged by the 

K-State staff. The Kansas Grain & 


Feed Dealers Assn. had an interest- 
g dis lay resided ove b ». E 
sky kd EE pecialists in Ililling 
interest was the American Bakers 
Assn. boot} hile the college authori- 
+ mag beatae pone ri xhibits ™ “4 lanadi ian Hard Spri Ng Whont 
cerning the development of wheat 
and the care taken to protect crops GUARANTEED BRANDS 


from infestation. Prominent was the 
model of the new pilot flour mill to 
replace the one destroyed by fire last 


year 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


—— STERLING 


wheat produ- 
audience at the 


several 


There were 


cers in the meetin 


UNION 






























together with the sor f a wheat 
farmer from Brazil. He was Jorg 
Geisel, Sarondi, Rio Grand de Sol ad 
who is the first of a group of you WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
men from foreign countries who w 
study and live with U.S. farm fami- CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
lies in an exchange program spon- 
sored by the wheat commissions « 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and II- 
linois. Introduced to the udienc 
from the floor was Leslie Sheffield 
et Fe Toy dm _z_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
eee BP LIMITED 
There was a representativ GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
of bakery flour buyers as ust 
this year’s meeting. It included AND EXPORTERS 
others ¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 
SG. Hesse directo f purch, Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL WINNIPEG, 
sed Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, C VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
] g Co New York 
Cc Lair, director of purchases, Na 
Biscuit Co., New York 
Steve Vesecky ce president 1 flour buy ee 
er, Campbe Taggart Ass ted Bake 


Dallas 





Joh D R — —™ 
ohn ow, president obert Dibb =— = 
president Walter Carro director f pu _—_> 
chases, and C. R. Brantingham, f our buye 
Interstate Bakeries Cor p., Kansas Cc t t b id f 
rag ag al There is a lot to be said for 
& Baking Co Cincinnat "Ge rge Garnat 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cinc at 
Albert Clark, flour buyer, Great A. & P 
Tea Co., Minneapolis 
A. H. Erickson and Harry J es, Kelly-Erick 
son Co Omaha, flour buyers for Safeway 
Stores j 
Robert C. Becker, flour buyer, C. J. Patte 
son Corp., Kansas City y 
Bryce Smith, General Baking C m f 
City ‘ 
George O'Connell, flour buyer, Quality Bak \ N 
ers of Amer New York 
Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird's Bread C D 2s ‘i 
Texas // 
Norman and Lester Jord Jorda Baking j 
Co., Topeka, Kansas A 
Albert Toole, director of purchase Purity . > ait: . — " IN 
Baking Co.. Decatur, | Eta Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for YN 
chard West dward West C Pett 7 VA) 
West Gallen Go. tndionapetle. tad : more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- ANG 
Jake Pfeiffer, Kappus Bread Co., Ra Wis ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie lA 


_ — » flour hnvere wh 
One of the major flour buyers wh to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 


missed 


asa 










mding hic eA) was ] : 2 
K attending Reve ) gt is Al skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 

Ss vice resident tf American ate ‘ 1} 
no elgg AE ge - — milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- N 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago. Mr. Koss . ‘py : Bec aee } L 

, , REY ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
had made plans to attend the meet- Jeilvie” ‘ \ 
ing this year but was kept home by gilvie \ 
illness. Another who missed the 1958 Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good » 
Ve s William Farne flour buv- ; < , . \ 
_— wa ort irnen, aa buy judgment . the same good judgment that tells you aN 
er for General Baking C lowevel! Rae ey A oi. ‘ . V 
Sits Mieacken anh dik tek: Gandienalh. it’s wise to buy quality! Ny 
\ l lit \ l tine . in Ss x ¥yN\ 
or at short FARINE i 
ern wheat area sh ly N \ DGILVIE | |= ANY 
nou ‘ 
e®ees | ennl|*° VA\ 
= —— ee ’ 

A new face at this year’s meetin; asseeageggeges iF | uN 
was Henry Kleinstuber, veteran Mil- eee see OST Doon | Y\\ 
waukee flour broker. William Fuerst | | Oat ; wile 

ry ’ . ’ 
well-known Cincinnati fl mal TEU lee tt \ 

} 7 | | ~ 
probably holds the record aan FFT ETT I: \\ 
most appearances at the field day Lidiitoos mB A Readhe A\ 
by an “out-of-town” broke1 nd ; , ' — IN 
was present again this \ , Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes V\ 

otas x ee at hfe —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats / 

—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. IN 
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PIKES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Denve 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at Fort William — Winnipeg— Medicine Hat 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—al! 





Montreal Edmonton 


Cable Address 
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28 
(Continued from page 8) 
No large scale bookings have devel- Clears prices for prompt shipment 


in the Kansas area are 
finding increasing competition from 
ills further south where new wheat 
is already moving. However, there 
s still spot buying for the most part. 
is are pretty good 

Export interest is dull, the in-be- 
tween crops situation playing an im- 
portant part in holding back quanti- 
ty buying. Some interest has been 
discovered in 1% ash flour, appar- 
ently moving to the Middle East. Very 
little demand for .70 ash is reported, 
although occasional spot shipments 
to domestic users have been made. 


ped. Millers 


irectior 


are down 5 to 30¢ sack. 

Directions have been good. Bakers 
can let their inventories drop only 
so low and then they have to order. 
That is said to be the reason for the 
pick up in directions. 

Quotations June 13, Kansas City, 
car lots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.30 @ 5.40, 
standard $5.25@5.30, straights $5.20 
@5.25, established brands of family 
flour $6.45@6.80; first clear with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.60@4.70, 
first clear with 11% protein $4.15@ 








CANADA'S 








| / TRADE MARK 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran : a 37.50 $32.50@34.00 $36.00@37.50 $ @45.00 $ @47.00 
Standard midds 46.50@47.50  34.00@35.50  40.50@42.00 @48.00 .@50.00 
Flour midds 46.50@47.50 34.50@43.00 @ S 
Red dog @48.50 42.00@50.00 50.50@5!.00 59.00 @ ; 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $30.00@30.75 $35.50@36.00 $§$ @38.50 $42.00@42.75 $ 
Shorts 38.00@38.75 43.50@44.00 @46.00 49.25@50.00 
Mill run a vive @ @ @38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $45.00@46.00 $51.00@52.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@37.00 37.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
4.20, 1% ash clears and higher $3.75 ent $5.80@5.90, 95% standard patent 
@3.85. $5.70@5.80, straight grade $5.65@ 
Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 5.75. Truck lots higher on all grades 
capacity last week. Domestic sales Ft. Worth: There was no feature 
averaged 50%, compared with 35% to the flour market last week. Buyers 


the preceding week and 30% a year 
ago. Export sales averaged 42% of 
capacity. Shipping directions were 
fair to good. Prices were unchanged 
to 10¢ lower. Quotations June 13, 
basis Kansas City: Family $6.50@ 
6.60, bakery intermediate $5.25 @ 5.35, 
bakery short patent $5.35@5.45, first 
clears $4.97@5.07, second clears $4.85 
@ 4.95 

Hutchinson: Greater old crop needs 
than anticipated brought enlarged 
flour bookings to mills of the Hutch- 
inson area. Many bakers not inter- 
ested in extended commitments at 
this time were forced to care for im- 
mediate needs as they reached bot- 
tom on old contracts, and sales ex- 
panded. Buying usually was not for 
more than a week ahead. Scattered 
inquiry came for new crop quotations 
but mills are in no mood to gamble 
at this time. Operations held at 50% 
or better as new business was ac- 
companied by directions. The outlook 
for this week is for almost full-time 
production. Quotations June 13, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent $5.8005.95; bakers’ pat- 
ents $5.20@5.25, standard $5.10@5.15. 

Oklahoma City: Family flour trad- 
ing was largely a repetition of the 
previous week. There were good di- 
rections and no bookings. Bakery 
flour sales were average to good. Both 
family and bakery flours closed un- 
changed in price from the earlier 
week. Quotations June 13, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $6.80@7, standard $6.30 
@6.50; bakery unenriched short pat- 


are using up old contracts or making 
small p.d.s. purchases. With govern- 
ment business, sales amounted to 25 
to 30% of capacity. Running time 
continued to average five days. All 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
June 13, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high 
patent $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.75 @5.85; first clears $4.85 
@495 delivered Texas common 


points 
Central West 


Chicago: Buyers continued to play 
a waiting game in the central states 
during the week ending June 16 inso- 
far as new crop supplies are concern- 
ed. Sales in the period were estimated 
at around 55 to 60% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity 

Most of the flour sold was from old- 
crop wheat on a p.d.s. or immediate 
shipment basis. So far, new crop flour 
are difficult to find. Some ob- 
servers point to the fact that the 
wheat market still is relatively high, 
and that the outlook for a bumper 
crop has yet to make an impression 
on the market. This makes it difficult 
for millers to give quotations. How- 
ever, a great deal of telephoning is 
going on in the industry 

Some observers believe 


prices 


the first 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” % Cartier Lasalle ontiac 
Cayaps Cables—Eastmills . MONTREAL, CANADA 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 
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“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 
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Milling Co., Limited 


aN ALL 
CABLE CODES 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 

















H . , 
—— CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family .. $ g $6.65@7.35 $. } $ g $7.20@7.60 
Spring top patent 6.45@6.60 ‘ck te ea ee . —— _ 
Spring high gluten . 6.42@6.52 @ 6.99@7.19 NBs er 3 See 2% 
Spring short @ 6.22@6.32 -@6.60 6.79@6.99 < op ke: BSS ae te ne 
Spring standard 6.40@6.50 6.12@6.22 6.50 6 “= 94 f = ee = oe 7. 
Spring straight @ @ S 3 6.35 6.89 
Spring first clear 5§.65@5.85 5.27@5.47 : 5 my 02 
Hard winter family 7.55 @ 6.45@6.80 5.55@7.15 .@. 
Hard winter short 5.55@5.85 @ 5.30@5.40 e 60 5.99@6.45 
Hard winter standard @ @ 5.25@5.30 5.40 5.84@6.35 
Hard winter first clear 5.55@5.70 @ 4.20@4.70 @4.75 5.54@5.72 
Soft winter short patent 6.83@7.24 @ @ @ 8 + 4 18 
Soft winter standard 5.70@6.35 @ @ @ 6.95@7.48 
Soft winter straight @ @ @ @5.85 6.19@6.43 
Soft winter first clear 5.02@5.45 @ @ y 95 5.48@5.74 
Rye flour, white 5.30@5.38 @4.95 @ 5.79@5.84 m oa . 
Rye flour, dark 4.55@4.63 @4.20 @ e 5.04@5.09 4.3 MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
Semolina, bulk @ @4.10 @ : @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! SaLes OFFICE 

Spring family $ @7.20 $ @ $ @7.62 $6.95@7.60 $ @ s “ 
Spring high gluten 7.17@7.27 7.25@7.35 7.19@7.29 7.05@7.25 6.80@7.00 MONTREAL, CANADA 
Spring short 6.97@7.07  7.05@7.15 6 987 09 6.95@7.05 & ope 90 
Spring standard p 6.87@6.97 6.95@7.05 6.89@4.99 6.85@6.95 6.50@6.70 : “Forte 1 C 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riv 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.85@6.95 6.02@6.27 6.06@6.48 5 Ht 25 Cable Address: “Fortoanny BOE 3 , Sresatap 
Hard winter short 6.33@6.43 6.40@6.50 6.34@6.45 6.10@6.20 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter standard 6.18@6.28 6.30@6.40 6.19@6.30 6.00@6.06 5 + + 95 
Hard winter first clear @ @ a was @ 4.70@5.00 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ @ 5.95@6.30 
Soft winter straight 5.95@6.30 @ 5.97@6.32 @ 5.65@5.80 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.90@5.35 
Rye flour, white 5.70@5.80 5.75@5.85 @ 5.68@5.73 @ 
Rye flour, dark @ @ 4.93@4.98 @ 
Semolina, bulk 6.85@6.95 @ @ @4.74 @ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent . ’ = Spring top patent $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
Bluestem ee Bakers* 4.80@5.10 4 m } 80 
Pastry @5.40 Winter exports? @4.20 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 





run of wheat, especially soft wheat, flour is being sold for nearby ship- 
will be snapped up at about current ment. Less uncertainty seems to sur- 
wheat market levels, or possibly high- round the bas‘s for new crop soft 
er. Some mills are pinched for wheat, wheat than hard winters. Quotations 


it is said, and flour commitments, June 13 100 lb. cottons: Family flour 
both domestic and export, make it top patent $5.95, top hard $7.15, or- 
imperative that supplies be obtained. dinary $5.55; bakery flour in 100 Ib 
The harvest of soft wheat is expected papers: Cake $7.35, pastry $5.40, soft 
to advance to southern Illinois by the’ straight $5.85, clears $4.95; hard 
end of this week. winter short patent $5.60, standard 

Quotations June 13: Spring top pa- $5.40, clears $4.75; spring short pat- 
tent $6.45 @6.60, standard $6.40@6.50, ent $6.60, standard $6.50, clears $6.35 
clear $5.65@5.85; hard winter short 


$5.55@5.85, 95% patent $5.60@5.75, East 
og $5.55@5.70; family ys $7.55; Boston: Trading was extremely 
i : , or y ‘atio $ ) : 
{ solt winter high Fane 3 ox 4.4, dull with buyers and sellers decidedly 
’ soft winter short $6.83@7.24, stand- 


whem a ee See apart. The three top grades of spring 
ard $5.70@6.35, clear $5.02@5.45; wheat flour dropped 25¢ from the 
cookie _and cracker flour, papers,  pecord peak of two weeks ago, but 
. $5.65 @ 5.85 failed to attract any interest at the 
3 St. Louis: A steady increase in new levels First clears were un- 
p.d.s. sales for hard wheat flour is changed. Hard winters and all types 
holding up running time. As bakers’ of soft wheat flours were unchanged 
contracts run out and inventories Mill agents reported that it was ex- ‘ 
dwindle, replacement buying is con- tremely difficult to move anv flour : 
fined to immediate shipment and cov- during the week beyond the usual : CANADIAN 
erage for no more than a week ahead scattered small lot orders designed . 
New crop hard wheat flour prices to piece out temporary or anticipated SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
are not being quoted yet. Asked when needs. Flour thus moved was sold on 
new prices could be expected, one a p.ds. basis, Practically all users 
miller replied, “It depends on how were of the opinion that the current 
eager mills are to get flour on the price level is extremely shaky and 
books. Mills cannot determine new ready for a sizable recession before ROLLED OATS 
prices until they know what they it will command any concerted buy- 
will pay for protein. What protein are ing interest. The winter wheat crop 
we going to get out of this crop? So report was considered as reassuring 
far, early reports are disappointingly to this trend of thought. | 
low and, until we have more knowl- Quotations June 14: Spring short | OATMEAL 
edge on this, we cannot quote intelli- patents $6.99@7.09, standard $6.89@ 
gently.” 6.99, high gluten $7.19@7.29, first 
A modest amount of soft wheat clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.3406.45, standard $6.19@ 
6 30; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.38 
7.32; eastern soft wheat straights 
Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. $5.97@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
FLOUR MILLERS $6.77 @8.22; family $7.62 


Specializing In Exports Buffalo: Hand-to-mouth buying of 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA flour on a p.d.s. basis prevailed last 

Cables: “Cityfiour"’ Adelaide week as the trade continued to await In 00 , our 
the new crop. Although the harvest 

is gathering speed, there is a short- 


: : oo 4 - . 
age of available free wheat because Mills iBtiibhaasl 


farmers are not selling grain. The 


R. €. PRATT shortage is so acute that several 

















Exporter mills are embarrassed for lack of Mills and Sales ¢ os: VA his See ley Lae lee we) aay 0 © Gretel. 
FLOUR. CEREALS. FEEDS Kansas wheat at prices they can af- W PE TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCION 

a8 "Verein diteess ford to pay. They could dip into Com- ON EX . ICE. mONTACAL & ObtEN susinns coceve. want ita 
rORONTO, ONT., CANADA modity Credit Corp. stocks, but one 

sinicanetisansaiahiailils spokesman said mills would lose 
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heavily in such a high-cost deal. 

Sooner or later some farmers will 
have to give up their wheat. Even 
though storage facilities have been 
greatly increased this year, there 
still is not enough space available 
to house the record winter wheat 
yield. And there are always some 
farmers who need money and some 
who do not want to be bothered with 
government red tape. Option mar- 
kets have firmed on the shortage and, 
in some cases, soft wheat supplies 
are in firm hands willing to release 
their holdings only at good prices. 

Spring wheat flour declined 7¢. 
Kansas was unchanged. Clears were 
unchanged and in better supply. Cake 
and pastry flour held unchanged. 

Export activity was nominal. Japan 
bought six cargoes of Pacific Coast 
wheat for June delivery. Yugoslavia 
bought six cargoes of No. 2 red for 
July shipment, presumably new crop 
grain. 

Bakeries are not complaining about 
their sales volume. The government 
is distributing 29,000 Ib. relief flour 
here. So far it has had little effect 
on over-all sales volume. One spokes- 
man said he didn't believe it would. 
A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
about average. 

Flour output here was substantial- 
ly above a week ago and a year ago. 
Technical factors caused the rise. 
One mill—faced with a strike threat 

operated 7 days. Another large 
mill put in 7 days to offset produc- 
tion losses at its Minneapolis plant. 
One other mill put in a 7-day week; 
one worked 623 days; one worked 5 
days and the remaining mill put in 
a 4-day week. 

Quotations June 13: Spring family 
$7.20@7.60, high gluten $6.99@7.19, 
short $6.794@6.99, standard $6.69@ 
6.94, straight $6.89, first clear $5.82 
a6.02; hard winter short $5.99@ 
6.45, standard $5.84@6.35, first clear 
$5.54@5.72; soft winter short patent 
$8.03@8.18, standard $6.95@7.48, 
straight $6.19@6.43, first clear $5.48 
a5.74. 

New York: Purchasing continued 
very slow throughout the week. Most 
buyers persisted in a waiting policy, 
with their belief in softer prices in 
the offing strengthened by the win- 
ter wheat crop forecast and improve- 
ments in spring wheat crop condi- 
tions. 

Balances in most cases have been 
dropping consistently, and market ob- 
servers predict bakers and jobbers 
will actively enter the market should 
prices drop to levels more in line 
with their price ideas. Directions on 
bakery flours were rather slow, but 
ordering out of family flour and 
semolina was fair. 

Quotations June 13: Spring short 
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$6.97@7.07, standard $6.87@6.97, 
high gluten $7.17@7.27, clears $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.33 
@6.43, standard $6.18@6.28; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.50@7.25; eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.95@6.30, high 
ratio $6.75@8.20; family $7.20. 

Philadelphia: Anxiety over the 
prospect of wheat crop damage 
seemed to have joined hands with 
price-consciousness as the dominant 
influence in flour last week. The local 
market remained in the doldrums, 
with bakers and jobbers taking only 
limited amounts they feel necessary 
for nearby coverage. Once again it 
was a case of hand-to-mouth buying 
accounting for the principal activity, 
with buyers as a whole ignoring oc- 
casional offers of concessions. 

The grasshopper menace was 
viewed for the effect it might have 
on availability of wheat for milling 
at a time when purchase orders were 
being postponed in the hope that the 
pressure of the new crop harvest 
would lower costs. Meanwhile, sales 
of baked foods underwent the added 
burden typical of this time of year, 
the beginning of the vacation season, 
which witnessed many regular custo- 
mers moving out of town for the 
summer. Quotations June 13, 100 Ib. 
cotton sack basis: Spring high gluten 
$7.25@7.35, short patent $7.05@7.15, 
standard $6.95@7.05, first clear $6.85 
@6.95; hard winter short $6.40@ 
6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.60@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: No incentive to buying 
was evident last week and flour sales 
continued to lag. Small replacements 
were made on a p.d.s. basis only. It 
is the prevalent opinion that this 
condition will remain until new crop 
offerings are made. Directions in all 
patents are pretty good. Quotations 
June 13, 100 lb. cotton sacks: Hard 
Kansas standard patent $6@6.06, 
medium $6.05@6.11, short $610@ 
6.20; spring standard $6 85@6.95, 
medium $6.90@7, short $6.95@7.05, 
first clear $6.06@6.48, high gluten 
$7.05 @ 7.25; advertised family patents 
$7.60, unadvertised $6.95@7.35; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.82@8. 


South 


New Orleans: Quiet prevailed in 
flour demand, except for p.d.s. or cur- 
rent shipment sales. Commitments 
were at a fairly consistent rate and 
above 50% of capacity. All classes of 
trade were buying, but in every in- 
stance bakers were extremely cau- 
tious to avoid other than minimum 
amounts for urgent needs. Inquiry for 
new crop flour was lacking and mills 
were indifferent about offering. In a 
general way, this also was true of 
bakers and jobbers. 

Export flour was inactive. Sales 
were extremely light. Small to mod- 
erate business was again noted in 
Venezuela. Sales to the other Ameri- 
cas were poor. Quotations June 13, 
carlots, 100 lb. papers: Hard winter 


short patent $5.95@6.10, standard 
$5.80@5.95, first clear $4.70@5; 
spring short patent $6.70@6.90, 


standard $6.50@6.70, first clear $5.95 
@6.25, high gluten $6.80@7; soft 
wheat short patent $5.95@630, 
straight $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.90 
@5.35, high ratio cake $6.35@6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour grind continued good. However, 
most of the output is going to fill pre- 
viously booked orders from Saigon, 
the Philippines and the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster. The grind is expected 
to hold up well into the new crop 
season. 


Portland: Milling production con- 
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tinues at a fairly high level with new 
export bookings to Saigon, some gov- 
ernment bookings and some to the 
Philippines. Export mills which did 
not share in recent bookings began 
to taper off, but others were running 
soven days a week. Domestic book- 
ings held steady. Quotations June 13: 
High gluten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.02, Blue- 
stem bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry 
$6.82, pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat 
$6.46, graham $6.06, cracked wheat 
$6.13, crushed wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
has been quiet, which is not unusual 
for this time of year. Quotations June 
13: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.85@6.10 in 100’s cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $4.80@5.10 in 100’s papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

Deliveries of winter wheat flour in 
the domestic market mostly apply 
against forward bookings, with little 
interest in new contracts. Export in- 
terest in this type of flour is lacking. 
Quotations June 13: $4.20, 100 lb. in 
export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. The new crop of winter wheat 
has benefited from recent rains, but 
a large crop is not expected. There 
is sufficient old crop wheat to take 
care of mill requirements until the 
new wheat comes onto the market 
Quotations June 13: $1.51@1.53 bu 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The flour production pic- 
ture in Western Canada has changed 
little the past several weeks. A steady 
export movement and sustained do- 
mestic demand keep plants oper- 
ating to capacity on a five-day week. 
Domestic prices are unchanged. Over- 
seas shipments of flour for the week 
ended June 12 totalled 355,400 sacks. 
Only 4,400 of these went to countries 
signatory to the International Wheat 
Agreement. The week previous, the 
outward movement was 363,000 sacks, 
which included the IWA total of 
9,500 sacks. Quotations June 14: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@ 
6.20; second patents, cottons $5.55@ 
5 95; second patents to bakers, paper 
100's $455 @4.80. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
increased 10¢ in the seven-day period 
ending June 16, but the rise brought 
little buying interest. Purchases con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis. Price 
strength was derived from several 
sources, principally good demand for 
cash rye and the authorization for 
Poland to purchase U.S. rye, indicat- 
ing business to come. Quotations June 
13: Pure white No. 1 $4.95, medium 
$4.75, dark $4.20. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices firmed 
in the central states during the week 
ending June 16, but no appreciable 
amount was sold. Buyers and sellers 
are pushing and pulling to gain the 
advantage when new crop flour is 
offered. Quotations June 13: White 
patent $5.30@5.38, medium $5.10@ 
5.18, dark $4.55@ 4.653. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. There was little activity 
in the market. Quotations June 13: 
white $5.79@5.84, medium $5.59@ 
5 64, dark $5.04@5.09. 

Pittsburgh: Dealings in rye patents 
remained very small. Commitments 
running out are being replenished 
with fill-in quantities on a p.d.s. basis. 
Directions are slow. Quotations June 
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13, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.68@5.73, medium 
$5.48@5.53, dark $4.93@4.98, blended 
$6.36 @6.46, rye meal $5.18@5.23. 
Portland: Quotations June 13: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is of a rou- 
tine nature at the present time. Sup- 
plies are ample and prices firm. Quo- 
tations June 13: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. cottons $5.55; catmeal in 100’s 
cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Production of rolled oats 
and oatmeal in the three prairie prov- 
inces is only moderate and keeping 
pace with the seasonal demand. 
Prices remain firm. Quotations June 
14: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 
@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page §) 





up somewhat on the possibility of a 
strike at a major northwestern mill. 
If the strike does not develop, there 
is a chance the millfeed market might 
ease somewhat, observers believe. 
Quotations June 13: Bran $37.50, 
standard midds. $46.50@47.50, flour 
midds. $46.50 @ 47.50, red dog $48.50. 
St. Louis: Bulk bran is in generous 
supply. Bulk shorts and middlings are 
in strong demand and the supply is 
not overly plentiful for nearby ship- 
ment. Prompted by the extreme dis- 
count of bulk middlings under sacked 
prices, many feed mixers moved into 
the market early in the week and 
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picked up fair sized quantities of the 
low priced middlings. Late comers are 
finding bulk offerings on the slim side 
and being held for prices more in 
line with the value of sacked mid- 
dlings. The widely publicized possibil- 
ity of a mill strike has whetted buyer 
interest in adding to holdings. 
Sacked millfeed production has not 
been equal to the brisk demand from 
single car buyers and the truck trade, 
but the situation is improving. Some 
bulk production has been shifted to 
sacked output, as the reward is gen- 
erous. This added tonnage may soon 
fill up the pipelines. Quotations June 
13: Sacked bran $35.50@36, shorts 
$43.50@44; bulk bran $3050@31, 


shorts $39.50@40, middlings $36@G 
36.50. 
Boston: Millfeeds scored a moder- 


ate price recovery in the local mar- 
ket last week. The advance of $2 on 
both bran and middlings was, how- 
ever, accomplished without any in- 
creased buying interest. Supplies 
were described as ample, with de- 
mand very spotty and confined to 
immediate or nearby requirements. 
Quotations June 14: Bran $47, mid- 
dlings $50 

Buffalo: Middlings advanced on a 
seasonal pick up in consumption and 
the possibility of a strike at one 
major plant. Bran did virtually noth- 
ing. There were nearby bulk supplies 
of bran on track, but sacked bran and 
middlings were tight. The differential 
on bran widened out to $5.50@5.60, 
from $4.50. The middlings differential 
widened to $4.50@5, from $4.50. Run- 
ning time ranged from 5 to 7 days. 
Bran ended the week unchanged to 
50¢ lower; middlings advanced $1.50 
to $3. Red dog was unchanged to 50¢ 
higher. Quotations June 13: Bran $36 
@37.50, standard midds. $40.50@42, 
red dog $50.50@51. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was under a little pressure 
last week, but the downward ad- 
justment in costs failed to inspire any 
broadening in demand. The June 13 
list of quotations showed bran at $45, 
down $3 from the previous week. A 
$2 reduction put standard midds. at 
$48. Red dog moved against the trend, 


however, by pushing ahead $1, to $59 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
very good last week. The higher 


prices added stability. Both wholesale 
and retail buyers showed more con- 
fidence and replenished stocks on a 
larger scale. Supplies cover all needs, 
and prompt, immediate shipments 
are available. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh June 13: Bran $43.68@44.40 
standard midds. $46.68@47.40, flour 
midds. $53.68@54.40, red dog $62.18 
@ 63.18. 


New Orleans: Millfeed exhibited a 


healthier trade interest and price 
condition. Southwest markets turned 
upward, with local advances led by 


shorts with gains of 75¢ to $1. De- 
mand for sacked feeds, especially 
shorts, gained momentum, with de- 
mand for single cars, mixed cars and 
truck lots creating a tight supply and 
lending momentum to the upward 
movement of prices. Bulk feeds were 
in fairly good demand, with some of 
the larger mixers absorbing moderate 
to fair quantities. Greater competi- 
tion is anticipated this week from 
new crop small grains and increase in 
mill output due to the increased 
quantity of new wheat. Quotations 
June 13: Bran $42@42.75, shorts 
$49.25 @50. 

Memphis: With increasing demand 
for mixed feed and subsequently 
millfeed, prices were $2 ton higher 
for gray shorts and standard mid- 
dlings in the Memphis territory last 
week. Dealers reported millfeed busi- 





ness improved over recent weeks, 
with supplies adequate and the trend 
steady. Quotations June 13: Bran 
$38.50, gray shorts $46.50, standard 
middlings $43.50, burlaps. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 

millfeed market continues to show a 
little weakness. The local demand is 
poor. However, there has been about 
30,000 tons sold to Japan for delivery 
through September, with an addition- 
al 500 tons sold last week. Quota- 
tions June 13: Millrun $38, standard 
middlings $46. 
Further weakening oc- 
curred due to slower demand and 
higher production of flour mills in 
this area. Quotations June 13: Mill- 
run $37@37.50, middlings $8 over 

Ogden: Prices dropped $1 during 
the week. Plants are operating to 
capacity 24 hcurs a day, but only five 
days a week, and are booked into 
July. Quotations June 14 (off $1) 
Red bran and millrun $35, m‘ddlings 
$40. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $42, middlings $47. To California 
Red bran and millrun $42.50, mid- 
dlings $47.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: D 
millfeed continues fair, 
firm. Quotations June 13: 
46, shorts $51@52, middlings $55 @56, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in 
moderate, with some western stocks 
moving into eastern Canada. The 
usual shipments to British Columbia 
continue. Stocks are not heavy and 
prices are unchanged. Quotatior 
June 14: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@3 
in the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$37 @ 39; middlings $40@42. All prices 
cash Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 


Portland: 


emand for 
with prices 
Bran $45@ 


millfeeds is 


Ss 
i 


carlots 





NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, 


Cable Address: “Cosmo and 





NORWAY 
**Mobil _| 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
p “MEELUNIE” 


f (Flour and Starch Union, 
AX Ltd.) 
dy» 


pf al ‘ieliaieliians HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 
Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Refe 
Address H. A tI Bary & Co 
“Witburg” \ 








SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FE CORN AND 








DONSZELMANN EN co. NV. 


Fleur, Semolina, ‘Rice ad other Cereals 


5 i 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle 
Mannheim /Germany, E2., 1-3 


EID 








ROBERT NEILL 


FLOUR iMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 





EF 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 











Cable Address DorRFEACH,”’ Lor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 188 


EED 


e ‘ OSLO, NORWAY 








OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Esta OSLO, NORWAY 


M 











Cable Addre 
Codes: Bentley's Comple-e 
Bankers: Twentsche Amsterdam 





Bank 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
ANSranmAl 


We 


SINCE 1889 


sterdam 


I An 


4 B.C th Ed Riverside Private 


Refe New York 








WORKING ALI 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maa 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’ 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPOR TERS 


VER 


N "a \ Mat 


























TGRAIN SERVICE? 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





. 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Lowis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe Memphis 
? Minneapolis a 
Buffalo nae 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 






MILLING WHEATS 
FROM - 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


a 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARD—The 1958 $1,000 





| 


Victor Zimmerman Memorial 


Scholarship is awarded to Rudy W. Macku, Jr., third from right, by J. A. 
Zimmerman, president, Cahokia Flour Co. Judges for the award look on. 
They are, from left, Walter Williams, president, St. Louis Wholesale Bakers; 
Frank E. Lawrence, Jr., secretary, Metropolitan St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce; Armin F. Schwarz, Jr., president, Master Retail Bakers of St. Louis, 
and Don Pieper, president, Greater St. Louis Bakery Production Club. Philip 
Hickey, superintendent of instruction of the St. Louis Board of Education, 
another judge, could not be present for the award ceremony. 


Zimmerman Scholarship Awarded 


ST. LOUIS—Rudy W. Macku, Jr., 
service man for Bettendorf’s baking 
departments, was awarded the Victor 
Zimmerman Memorial Scholarship at 
a presentation luncheon at Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, recently. The schol- 
arship, which is given annually in 
memory of the founder of Cahokia 
Flour Co., will provide Mr. Macku 
with $1,000 to pay his tuition and ex- 
yenses for a course of study in a pro- 
fessional baking school. He has se- 
lected the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, and will enroll in the 
fall. 


J. A. Zimmerman, president of 





Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 


HUBBAR 


= SINCE 1879 


ILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





Cahokia Flour Co., made the scholar- 
ship presentation at the luncheon at- 
tended by company executives, the 
scholarship judges, members of Mr. 
Macku's family and his supervisors at 
Bettendorf’s. Mr. Macku was also 
given a plaque which reads: “This 
scholarship for a professional course 
in baking is presented with the sin- 
cere hope that it will contribute to 
the development of your outstanding 
talents and will, in turn, benefit both 


the baking industry and the com- 
munity in which you live.” 
Mr. Zimmerman pointed out that 


a number of outstanding young men 
from the St. Louis area had applied 
for the scholarship and had been in- 
terviewed by the committee of judges 
“We hope that by providing the 
means for such young men to receive 
a technical education in baking that 
we at Cahokia can make a contribu- 
tion to the future of the baking in- 
dustry,” he said. 

Mr. Macku is 33 years old and a 
second generation baker. He learned 
the trade from his father who op- 
erates a retail bakery in St. Louis. 
He is married and has two children 
a daughter 10, and a son, 3. 

Judges for the 1958 award were: 
Don Pieper, president, Greater St. 
Louis Bakery Production Club; Philip 
Hickey, superintendent of instruction, 
St. Louis Board of Education; Frank 
E. Lawrence, Jr., secretary, Metropo- 


litan St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce; Armin Schwarz, Jr., presi- 
dent, Master Retail Bakers of St. 
Louis, and Walter Williams, presi- 


dent, St. Louis Wholesale Bakers. 

The scholarship was established in 
1957 in honor of the late Victor Zim- 
merman, founder of the Cahokia 
Flour Co. Its objective is to encour- 
age qualified young men to make 
baking their career and to make it 
possible for them to receive the tech- 
nical training they need in order to 
become good bakers—whether at the 
wholesale or retail level. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIrFE—— 


W. E. Scott Dies 


NEW YORK —W. E. Scott, New 
York district sales manager of In- 
ternational Paper Co.’s Bagpak Divi- 
sion, died June 10, after a short ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Scott, 66, was a 26-year veter- 
an of the company’s sales force and 
had been headquartered in New York 
for most of that period. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Susan. 
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Vegetable Oil 
Processors Form 
Export Corporation 


WASHINGTON — Seventeen com- 
panies engaged in the processing of 
soybean oil and related products in 
their corporate capacity as the Vege- 
table Oil Export Corp. have filed with 


the Federal Trade Commission a 
statement of intention of engage in 


export trade under the provisions of 
the Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomer- 
ene Law). 

Under the Export Trade Act, Con- 
gress permits business competitors to 
form an association to engage solely 
in export trade and grants them some 
freedom from criminal and civil pro- 
secution under the Sherman Antitrust 
Law. The purpose of the act was to 
help U.S. exporters by strengthening 
their bargaining position in dealing 
with buyers and trade conditions in 
foreign markets. This cooperative 
legal arrangement enables American 
exporters to penetrate foreign mar- 
kets which otherwise might be inac- 
cessible to a single exporter. Activi- 


ties of the associations are under 
‘TC jurisdiction. 
The members of the association 


are: Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa; 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis; A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill.; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., 
New Orleans; Delphos Grain & Soya 
Products Co., Delphos, Ohio; North 
Iowa Co-operative Processers Assn., 
Mason City, Iowa; Lauhoff Soya Co., 
Danville, Ill.; Riverside Oil Mill, 
Marks, Miss.; Honeymead Products 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; Dannen Grain 
& Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buf- 
falo; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa; Borden’s Soy Processing Co., 


New York City; Funk Bros. Seed Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.; Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The officers are Glenn Pogeler, 
chairman of the board; Ralph G. Gol- 
seth, president; Dwayne O. Andreas 
vice president; Sewall D. Andrews, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer; George L. 
Prichard, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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counties in the southwest corner of 
the siate that showed only fair sub- 
soil moisture. Wheat is fully headed 
ever all the state except in the ex- 
treme northern counties and has be- 
gun to turn in southern’ counties 
Combining was expected to be under- 
way during the second week of June 
and, weather permitting, be in full 
swing about mid-month. Fields are 
developing good heads on thick, tall 
straw with the third berry appearins 
in some spikelets. The crop is faced 


with the usual threat of lodging, dis- 
ease and insects, especially grass- 
hoppers in western areas, but dam- 


age.to June 1 had been quite light 
Producers in Texas and Oklahoma 
are already realizing a bountiful crop 
Wheat harvest gener- 
al by June 1 in both states and grow- 
ers were pleased with the outturn and 
test weight. With favorable weather, 
harvest is expected to move along at 
a rapid fields pushed 
to uniform ripening by l 
temperatures and below normal pre- 
cipitation. Grasshoppers appeared in 
alarming numbers by June 1 in the 
Panhandle area but wheat generally 
is expected to escape serious damage 


was becoming 


pace as were 


ibove norm 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


16,000 Bushels 


Capacity 














SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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ma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENC )KLAHOMA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














“For SUPER Results 
F25/¥ USE QUAKER 
fal BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


y, 4; 













THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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under- 
serious 


Control measures were soon 
way to reduce the threat of 
loss 
Weather Aids Growth 
Winter wheat prospects in Nebras- 
boosted during May as fa- 
weather promoted excellent 
growth and development with 
a minimum of losses due to lodging 
hail and disease. The crop is headed 
in the southern and eastern parts of 
the state and is about one week past 
the flowering stage. Generally there 
subsoil moisture to carry 


ka were 
vorable 
plant 


is idequate 
the crop through to harvest. 

Production in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
ind Missouri climbed with the tem- 
perature and now nears record yield 
levels. Moisture supplies are 
with the crop being later 
than last year. Fields are remark- 
ably uniform throughout the area 
with about three-fourths of the acre- 
ige headed 

Colorado production prospects 
moved higher during May as the crop 
developed under excellent conditions. 
Temperatures averaged a little warm- 
er than usual while precipitation pro- 

ded ample soil moisture in all 


idequate 
somewhat 


. sec- 
tions. Wheat is mostly headed with 

nore than one-half of the acreage in 
bloon Development of heads has 
been unusually favorable with most 
fields showing excellent head length 
Grasshoppers small in size but in 
ilarming numbers began to appeal 
in late May in the eastern two tiers 

~ counties. Damage to wheat was 


is the hoppers increase in 
number. Control mea 


S1Z¢ ind 
were underway by early June 





Pacific Northwest Picture 

Pacific Northwest wheat prospects 
were unchanged from the high level 
f the previous month. Limited rain- 
fall and above normal temperatures 
along with a heavy plant growth 
drained heavily or il moisture sup- 
plies with some areas having barely 
adequate surtace n sture Howevel 
the crop is mostly well advanced and 
ible to draw on the good supplies of 
subsoil moisture. The crop is fully 
h led and appears to be pushing t 
in early l Montana prospects 
were reduced sharply during May as 
continued hot and extremely dry 
weatn lowered the ci lit I the 
crop. Plant growth was slowed with 
short s \\ ind heads now n pros- 
pect 

Th ea extending from Arkansas 

id Louisiana eastward to New Jer- 
sey saw 1 rked increas¢ in yi ld 
prospects during May. The crop re 
sponded rapidly to ! I emper- 
itures nd idequate moisture sSup- 
p ds e areas now expect rec- 
ord yields. Harvest will get underway 
somewhat later than usual but is ex- 
pected t be genera in southern 
ire is A t rly Ju t 

Spring Wheat Report 

The s ler sp vheat crop 
prospect this yeal que i ely to 
lower prospective yields per acre s 
th ( é tended for } ng re 
ported by farmers March was 
slightly er. Moisture du May 
was deficient he | cip spl 
wheat states 4 lit s 
were be I t 1eCcl ( tt ( sé 
if the month. R d first 
week f June oweve pl led 
much 1 led moisture i} ened 
the yield outlook 

Production of duru wheat is ex 
pected to total only 16.1 hi bus! 
els 1 rank with the smaller crops 


of recent years. Last year’s crop was 
40 million ! 
average, 30 million bushels. The small 
crop of durum wheat this yé 


largely to reduced plantings 


bushels, and the 


10-yeal 


r is due 
which 





growers reported in March to be only 
one-half as large as in 1957 and the 
smallest of record. Durum growers in 
the Dakotas apparently seeded their 
intended Montana growers 
planted more acres but fewer 
were planted in Minnesota, compared 
with intentions expressed in March 
Development of the crop to date has 
been only fair as a result of dry, cool 
weather, and growth is less advanced 
than usual 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum is forecast at 186 mil- 
lion bushels. Last year’s crop was 200 
million bushels and the average, 237 
million bushels 


acreage 


acres 


DIRECTORS ELECTED 
NEW YORK—At a recent meeting 


of the Inglett Co., Inc held in 
August Ga., three members of Un- 
ion Bag-Camp Paper Corp. were 
elected to the board of directors 
They are S. K. Bradley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of bag sales; A. Law- 


son Sopp, comptroller, and W. F 
Jacobi, director of package engi 
ing. Inglett 
equipment which is sold thr 
Union-Camp organization 


manufactures packaging 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Fiours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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NEW YORK 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








. 





for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 


wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











DIAMOND * 





A Bakers’ Spring Patent 
M ri ntrol 
tar i eat 
She riden : Pleestae Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & hs inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIN 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








EXPORT OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 3) 





derlined by the fact that ocean bot- 
toms are freely available to move the 
quantity of grain required by India 
immediately. And the Indian require- 
ment is urgent because a 
real need exists, as The Miller point- 
ed out editorially several months ago 

While the charitable intention of 
the program is, no doubt, sincere, it 
hardly conceals the condition that 
even for this crop USDA has had a 
hard time finding a depository for 
surpluses from the funds on hand 

It may be remembered that at the 
start of this fiscal year—July 1, 1957 

USDA actually was rationing the 
allotment of PL 480 buying authorit: 
between commodity groups to insure 
that all applicants would be covered 
on the basis of indicated require- 
ments. 

Now that USDA is at the last page 
in the ledger, it finds more money 
on hand than it can commit except 
under accelerated programming. I 
the light of this, it appears doubtfu 
whether the government can 
ule disposal to the value of $1.5 bil- 
lion as projected for the extended PL 
480 program. 


seen as 


sched- 


Possible Programs 

certain to get a 
program similar in size to that au- 
thorized for a three-year period but 
which was telescoped into two years 
The program for Yugoslavia has bee 
conservatively estimated at 20 mil- 
lion bushels. In the past, the program 


India is almost 


for this country has run as high as 
37 million bushels, but it is doubted 
that, even under PL 480 terms, the 


country can absorb more than 20 
million. 

Programming of wheat for Poland 
is an uncertainty in view of the cur- 
rent political situation. At most, the 
ceiling on Polish receipts can be put 
no higher than 37 million bushels, 
and barring unforeseen changes, this 
estimate is on the high side. 


The next big destination source 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








ment, 


announced 


wheat could be Brazil. How- 
import situation with that 
appears extremely vague. 
American political problems 
vis-a-vis the U.S. are such that the 
U.S. might be more generous than 
usual to the countries concerned. But 
despite that it is doubtful whether 
Brazil could handle more than 37 
million bushels, in the form of wheat 
or flour 

None of the above-mentioned na- 
tions have in the past appeared as 
substantial flour importers, except 


for U S. 
ever, the 
country 
Latin 


Brazil. That country has taken flour 
under emergency conditions in the 
past. 


Flour An Important Factor 

Under the International Wheat 
Agreement, U.S. flour has been an 
important factor. That this condition 
will again prevail is likely because, 
as Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, has 
so often contended before congres- 
sional committees, wheat flour is the 
cornerstone of U.S. wheat business 
abroad 

In all probability, flour exports 
will decline in over-all tonnage, but 
the percentage of the total may re- 
main constant or may even rise in 
elation to wheat 


THE STAFF OF re 





———— BREA s 


tensioned. 


Millers Union 
Avert Strike 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and the 
n Federation of Grain Millers 
13 reached a tentative agree- 
thereby averting a strike 
the company involving 11 
(See The Miller, June 10, 


Americ 





against 
plants 
1958, page 5.) 

the agreement were not 
The union’s international 
secretary said a meeting of the 
union’s policy committee would be 


Details of 


held in Minneapolis as soon as pos- 
sible to ratify the agreement. 

The basis of agreement was 
reached after four days of federal 


ynferences called by 
Charles A. LaValley, U.S. Concilia- 
tion commissioner. A walkout had 
been scheduled to start June 16. The 
dispute affected 902 milling workers. 


‘onciliation c¢ 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The 


Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207. * 


Samuel Muir * 
Manager 


Robert Yeager °¢ 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 









ADams 7-3316 







AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with erder. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Frees 


SALES - PHAR. - CHEMIST PRESENTLY 


overing retail and wholesale bakers in 








metropolitan New York—for flour dis- 
tributor desires sales connection with 
rep mill flour company mature mar 
ried, sincere, aggressive with proven sales 
experience and ae Own home 
and car—speaks Italian—services available 
July 1, 1958. Address Ad No, 3855, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
em ere 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 








scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 

WANTED TO BUY—ONE SECOND HAND 
Allis -Chalmers 36” double roller mill of 
the 1ew type with the straight side de 
sign. Would prefer one with V-belt dif 
fer tial drive and rolls with good caliper 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Neceeenerminit saise nr v 
MACHINERY DISPOSAL 
Flour Mills Oklahoma City 
equipment in 1,800 bbl. flour mill 
at bargain prices including 30 
mills, 9x24 to 10x42, spare rolls 
flour packing equipment, Bemis Packer 
Aid, Richardson Auto Packer, B&L Pack 
ers, Modern 20 H.P. bulk flour loading 
two 5 H.P. bulk feed loading sys 
two 1,000-Ib. self rising mix 
Aspirators, fans, 50 H.P. No. 4 
Mill, Fords H. Mill 
and heads, two Allis feed 
yleters with aspirators, Gump, 
& Novadel Feeders, Hand Delta 
Magnets, two electric hoist 
head sifters, 6x17 Nordyke 
Scales, gearhead motors 
pulleys, motors, Steve- 
H.P. compressor, A-C 
motor, hand trucks 
sprinkler system, Bin 
Buhler test mill, 
Carter disc sep., ele 
legs, sacking scales, Manlift, mis- 
us equipment new and used. This 
1ent is priced to be sold as building 
is to be torn down in limited time. Call 
wire, write for list: Montgomery & Stark 
Acme Flour Mills, 12 N.E. 28th St., Okla 
homa City, Okla.; Phone JA 8-2132, CE 
-0165 








SALE, ACME 


modern 


system 
tems, sys 
tems, Kice 
Jacobson H 
machines 
packers, E nte 
Mercken 
Seal Spout 
ton low 
rs Rich 
) drives, 
r. loader, 15 
i.P. 2,200-volt 
complete 
Exact 5S 
ourers 











Dicators ales 
In-Susp s< 
vator 

cellanes 
equipn 





HELP WANTED 


be ek v freee mer cremate te 

INDEPENDENT MILL NEEDS EXPERI- 

encec salesman to call on family flour 

trade, Thief R Minnesota terri 

I Give age experience first 

The North 
Minn 








iver Falls 
and outline 
Address Ad No. 3856 
Miller Minneapolis 40 








lette 
western 





RESEARCH BAKER 


To operate bread and coke test-baking 
laboratory for one of nation’s leading food 

ocessing firms. ree in Baking Chem- 
Ee or Uhouhiny © ws 1 to 3 years’ ex- 
perleaee in test Baking desired. ition is 
available in modern Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories in Minneapolis. Send 
complete resume to 


Cc. B. BUTLER 
ASST. EMPLOYMENT MGR. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


CPREREEEESLECLE SEEPS EE EEEE EEE ET EEE EET EE EY caanManmeape 


For more than 85 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 
really has it. Because we spare no 
effort or expense to make that uni- 
formity certain. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. 9,100 cwts. daily 
capacity. 2,475,000 bu. mill el- 
evotor storage 








PILLSBURY MILLS INC. 
GETS UNIFORM PRODUCTS, 
TIME AFTER TIME, FROM 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. with mills throughout the United States 
and Canada uses rigid quality controls to secure product uniform- 
ity in all markets. It also uses Wallace & Tiernan’s technical assist- 





: , , Dyox® machine being set by Enid mill employee. This 

ance and experience to help produce this uniformity. walt Generates Gilerien Gleulde gus ohidh ts entered 
to ndividua flour streoms os G gos not a Quid 

Wallace & Tiernan offers an integrated flour processing serv- So tes tate ans Gite Cite Gud aie ter Oe 


ice: Dyox® and Beta Chlora® control units—NA Feeders— 
Novadelox®—and the plus factor of Wallace & Tiernan service, 
available at all times not only for routine checking and mainte- 
nance, but for help in solving flour processing problems. With 
“one-roof” responsibility —manufacture, installation, service by a 
single management, directing a staff of experts— Wallace & Tier- 
nan is geared to the needs of the flour milling industry. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is only one of the many milling compan- 


ies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


service, 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED Hoooer of W&T H 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY “N-R 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











“Behind the loaf is the four 
Behind the flour is the mill 


And behind the mill is the wind and the shower 


| 
. 


And the sun, and the Father’s will 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





